














ITALIAN SCHOOL of SINGING 
MARIA SANTI 
(Former Royal Opera House, Rome—Prof. R. Music Academy Milan—B.B.C.) 


Voice Production and Full Training for 
OPERA CONCERT . ORATORIO 
RADIO ENSEMBLE SINGING 


Italian Bel Canto method used by the R. Academy of Music, Milan 


DINELY STUDIOS, DEVONSHIRE TERRACE, London, W.1. 
For Enquiries write: 44, Westbe:e Road, London, N.W.2. 














ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, S.E.1 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 17th, 1953 at 8 p.m. 


Harold Holt Limited presents 


HELEN TRAUBEL 


“The soprano with the greatest voice at the 
Metropolitan Opera, New York, and the greatest 
Wagnerian soprano in the world today.” 


LIFE Magazine, N.Y. 


in a Song Recital with COENRAAD V. BOS at the piano 


Tickets: 2/6, 3/6, 5/-, 7/6, 10-, 12/- from 
Festival Hall Box Office (WAT. 3191) and usual ticket agencies 
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RESTAURANT ALBERT 
ASK FOR,sgTHE CHALET ROOM 
and see thé typical Mountain Auberge 
Continental Cuisine 
under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 
aa 





LUNCHEONS ; DINNERS ‘ SUPPERS 








53-55 Beak Street, Regent Street, W.1 Gerrard 1296 
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THE LATEST 


DECCR 


33; rpm. LONG PLAYING RECORDINGS 
OF COMPLETE OPERAS 


Verdi: Aida 
Aida : RENATA TEBALDI (Sopr.) 
Amneris : EBE STIGNANI ( Mezzo-Sopr.) 
Radamés : Mario pEL Monaco (Tenor) 
Amonasro : ALpo Prortti ( Bar.) 
with THe Corus AND ORCHESTRA OF 


Puccini: Tosca 
Tosca : Renata TEBALDI (Sopr.) 
Cavaradossi : GruSEPPE CAMPORA 
( Tenor) 
Searpia : ENzo MASCHERINI ( Bar.) 
with THe CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA OF 





L’ ACCADEMIA DI SANTA CeciLia, ROME 
conducted by ALBERTO EREDE 
LXT 2730-1 


L’ACCADEMIA DI SANTA CEcILIA, ROME 
conducted by ALBERTO EREDE 
LXT 2735-7 
Delibes: Lakmé 
Lakmé : Mapo Rosin (Sopr.) 
Gérald : LiperRo pe Luca (Tenor) 
Nilakantha : JEAN BorTHAYRE ( Bar.) 
with THe CHorus AND ORCHESTRA OF 
L”OpERA-ComIQueE, PARIs 
conducted by GEORGES SEBASTIAN 
Artistic director : Max DE Rieux 
LXT 2738-40 


These records are absolutely magnificent. They have all received enthusiastic 
critiques, from the points of view both of performance and of recording, 
and no lover of opera who likes to have his favourite works on record can 
afford to be without them. If you have not yet equipped yourself for 
playing L.P.s, your dealer or The Long Playing Advisory Pane] will be 
pleased to give you any advice you need, so do not deprive yourself any 


longer of the unique pleasure of hearing great music reproduced in your own 


home just as it would be heard in the opera house or the concert hall. 





THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD., 1-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 














THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMA 


VICTORIA EMBANKMENT. LONDON, E.C.4. 


Founded in 1880 by the Corporation of London 
Principal: EDRIC CUNDELL, C.B.E., Hon. R.A.M., F.G.S.M. 


COMPLETE TRAINING FOR THE OPERATIC PROFESSION 





Whilst an increasing number of students are enrolling for full-time courses for the Operatic, 
Dramatic and Music Professions, special facilities are available for those who wish to obtain part- 
time instruction during the day or evening. Tuition is given in Singing, Pianoforte and all Musical 
Subjects, Dramatic Art, Speech Training and Public Speaking, etc. 


The Summer Term begins on Monday, 27th April, 1953 


The School Prospectus may be obtained, post-free, from the Secretary ,John Tooley, M.A 














VICTORIA & ALBERT MUSEUM 
By kind permission of the Director, Sir Leigh Ashton 
THE ENGLISH OPERA GROUP 
General Manager: Basil Douglas 
presents 
Sunday, 8th February, at 8.0 p.m. 
Szymon Goldberg (violin) 
Peter Pears (tenor) 
John Francis (flute) Joy Boughton (oboe) 
Terence Weil (cello) George Malcolm (harpsicord) 
BACH PROGRAMME 
Sonata in E for violin and harpsicord. 
Cantata, with solo violin and continuo: “Ich weiss dass mein Erléser 
lebt.” 
Trio Sonata in G major for flute, oboe, and continuo. 
Partita for solo violin in D minor. 
Cantata, with violin, flute, oboe and continuo: “ Meine Seele riihmt 
und preist.” 
Sunday, 8th March, at 8.0 p-m. 
Monique Haas (piano) 
Peter Pears (tenor) Hughes Cuenod (tenor) 
Duets by Purcell, Monteverdi, and Lennox Berkeley (first performance) 
Piano music by Scarlatti, Ravel and Debussy 
| Tickets: Reserved 9/-, 6/- Unreserved 3/-. All bookable in advance from Ibbs & Tillett (WEL 8418) 
Chappell & Co. (MAY 7600) & usual agents. On Concert Nights only from 6.15 p.m. at the Museum 














1926 PEPPINO LEONDS 1952 
Tables Reserved QUO VADIS RESTAURANT Sundays 


12.15 — 11 p.m. of whose personal attention you are assured 6.45 — 10 p.m. 





APPRECIATIONS 


“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis 
Restaurant.” —Evelyn Laye 


“Leoni, un grand maitre de la gastronomie."’—Alice Delysia 


26-28 DEAN STREET, LONDON, W.! Telephone: GERrard 9585 and 4809 





There is a permanent Art Exhibition at Leoni’s Quo Vadis Restaurant 
Leoni recommends Quo Vadis, New York (Proprietors: Bruno and Gino) 26, East 63rd Street 
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ROYAL OPERA HOUSE 
COVENT GARDEN 


The Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, Limited, 
in association with the Arts Council of Great Britain 


presents 
THE SADLER’S WELLS BALLET 
Repertory includes 
The Sleeping Beauty The Shadow Le Lac des Cygnes 


Giselle Coppelia Sylvia 
Symphonic Variations Apparitions A Mirror for Witches 
Bonne-Bouche Ballet Imperial 
Le Sylphides Les Patineurs Mam’zelle Angot 
and 


| 

| 

THE COVENT GARDEN OPERA 

| Season ends 14th February, 1953 

| Repertory includes 

Orpheus (/st perf. 3rd Feb.) 

Aida Fidelio La Boheme 

Full Repertory from Box Office Temple Bar 7961 Open 10—7.30 











————s 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 


(General Manager - T.E. BEAN) 
Saturday February 21st. at 8 p.m. 


S. A. GORLINSKY 
announces 


LUIGI INFANTINO 


The World Famous Tenor 


At the piano : JEANNIE REDDIN 











——— Programme includes 
Songs by Scarlattti, Pergolesi, Caccini etc. 
Largo (Handel), Arias from Carmen, | 
La Boheme, Marta, La Traviata. 











TICKETS : 2/- to 12/6 from ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL Box office 




















(WATERLOO 3191) and usual agents 
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SOME NEW LP RECORDINGS 
| FOR FEBRUARY ON 





KATHLEEN FERRIER 


| WITH THE VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


CONDUCTED BY BRUNO WALTER 


Kindertotenlieder - - - RUCKERT-MAHLER 


(Songs on the death of Infants) - - - 33C€1009 


JENNIE ones 


Sheherazade - - —*RAVEL; 
(with Orchestra sung in French) 


Hy] Songs and Dances cf Death - - MOUSSORGSKY 


(with Piano sung in Russian) 


33CX1029 


Ask your Record Dealer 
1] for tlhe full list of >a ) —& 
Columbia 324 rpm. 555 24 
Hl Long Playing Records. rpm 
al 





















































COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY LTD., HAYES, MIDDLESEX 


Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with’ advertisers 
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Comment 


Like, I suppose, many people interested in opera, I have begun to wonder 
what hope there is for those composers who won operatic commissions 
from the Arts Council in 1951. Only one of the four operas has so far 
been scheduled for performance—Alan Bush’s Wat Tyler, which is announced 
in the Leipzig prospectus for this season—and one wonders when the 
others will be heard in operatic form. If the works are not good, then it 
does not matter very much that they should go unheard, although it makes 
one ask why the Arts Council awarded them prizes. But if they are good, 
then the fact that the existing companies are unable to venture on a pro- 
duction of even a prize-winning work is an unhappy pointer to the insecure 
state of opera in this country at the moment. Are these composers to be 
content with the admittedly quite generous monetary prize which they 
received, or can they hope for something else—a hearing of their work ? 

Until this evening, I thought the best plan might be for the B.B.C. to 
take it upon themselves, at all events as a stepping stone, to broadcast the 
four works pending their stage production. But this evening I heard the 
first British performance of Strawinsky’s The Rake’s Progress, and that was 
what you can only call a regular caution. If you are looking for a model 
of what a broadcast performance must not be, then you need look no further. 
At moments one began to wonder nightmarishly whether some hideously 
ingenious chapter had not been added to Stephen Potter’s ‘Lifemanship* 
series, part of which was announced on the same service for 11.5, immediately 
after the Strawinsky; or perhaps one of the above-mentioned prize-winners 
in a moment of exasperation had nobbled the performance. Were we 
expected to take seriously such production touches as the bird noises 
which accompanied the lyrical opening scene, the wind machine which 
ruined the introduction to the graveyard, or the birds which again raised 
their grisly voices at what should have been the touching moment when 
Tom Rakewell is found mad sitting on a grave? Was it hoped we would 
benefit from the exclamations which were specially inserted from time to 
time to show us our way about the story, and which imparted such additional 
information as ‘Oh, Tom!’? 

I hope Strawinsky himself did not listen, as it would have given him a 
poor idea of English operatic standards—really, they are not always as 
bad as this, and Mr. Dennis Arundell, one of our most reliable operatic 
producers is no more in the habit of allowing himself such musical-comedy 
antics in front of the microphone than is Mr. Paul Sacher, one of the most 
distinguished conductors of contemporary music, of permitting such slovenli- 
ness among the singers and orchestral players. The whole thing was a 
shaming example of how a work can be presented in the worst possible 
light to a new audience, and only goes to show how suspicious one should 
be of the performance of any work with which one is not already familiar. 

If I were one of the four Arts Council prize-winners and I had heard this 
performance, I should, with a shudder, have echoed that most unfortunate 
and associative of radio infantilisms which was put into the mouth of the 
commentator before the final scene: ‘And so to Bedlam’. So indeed.... 
January 2, 1953. H. 


Maria Callas as Lady Macbeth at the Scala. (see page 95). 
Photo: Piccagliani. 
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People xx: 
Ljuba_ Welitsch 


Whether one likes it or not—and most of us do like it—one of the 
important ingredients of opera, as of the other arts which involve perform- 
ance, has been from time immemorial the personality of the performer. 
It is only recently that the word ‘personality’ has come into disrepute through 
injudicious use—‘See all your Favourite Personalities in one Colossal film’— 
but it is unfortunate that now, if one is not careful, the word tends to imply 
a glossy smile and little else, and does not even hint at possible artistic 
stature. This linguistic aberration is recent, but it tiresomely matches the 
Puritanical tendency which is sometimes to be observed nowadays of treating 
the ‘star’ as automatically suspect, forgetting that many of the most exciting 
musical performances come precisely from the performers with most person- 
ality. The personality possesses the ability to bring music to life in a way 
the nonentity, however painstaking, cannot, and it is this quality in a musical 
performer, dependent as it is on a complicated chain of abilities—phrasing, 
control, instinct, imagination, and the projection of sheer, sensuous sound— 
that entitles him or her to the attribute of ‘personality’. 

It was just this word that was on the tip of anyone’s tongue when Ljuba 
Welitsch made her debut in England with the Vienna State Opera Company 
on September 20, 1947, as Donna Anna in Don Giovanni. It was used again, 
even more forcefully perhaps, when she sang Salome a few days later, and 
it has pursued her round wherever she has performed. Do you remember 
her first Musetta at Covent Garden, in a cast which included such excellent 
singers as Schwarzkopf, Schock and Silveri? The Times next day was in a 
desperate state of worry, and assured us that Welitsch was miscast, that she 
upset the balance of the opera, that her singing was too exciting for the 
role (odd criticism!) and that it was all her fault that the audience threw 
cautious good taste to the winds and yelled with pleasure after Musetta’s 
song. What else could it do? It had just heard as generous and exuberant 
an outpouring of sound as most of its members could remember, and it had 
seen a performance in which Musetta for once had justified, in look and in 
song, the admiration which her appearance is supposed to excite. It had 
been in the presence of a personality. 

Ljuba Welitsch was born on July 10, 1913, near Varna, in Bulgaria (her 
real name is Welitschkova). Her interest in music started while she was 
still a small girl when her sister gave her a violin. When she was 13, she 
went to the High School at Schumen, a neighbouring town, and from there 
to Sofia University, where she studied philosophy. Her first music lessons 
were from Professor Zlateff in Sofia, and she subsequently studied voice 
with Lierhammer in Vienna. Her operatic debut was made in Sofia in 
1936 in a small part in Louise, but the following year she was engaged for 
the opera in Graz, where she made her debut as Nedda in Pagliacci (1937). 
Here she remained until after the outbreak of war, singing a variety of roles, 
from Humperdinck’s Hansel and Konigskinder, through Sophie, Puccini's 
Manon, Mimi, Musetta and Butterfly, to Wagner’s Elisabeth; from the 
small part of Barbarina in Figaro through Cherubino and Susanna to the 
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Welitsch as Salome at the Metropolitan. 

Photo: LeBlang 
huge one of Fiordiligi in Cosi fan Tutte. When she was at Covent Garden 
in 1948 as a guest star, she reminded Karl Rank! that the last time they had 
met was in Graz, when he was conducting Walkiire and she was one of the 
Walkiiren! Her affection for the Graz Opera has survived her engagement 
for more illustrious stages, and she still makes guest appearances there. 

From 1941 to 1943 she sang in Hamburg and Berlin, adding such roles 
as Marie in The Bartered Bride to her repertory, and repeating her successes 
in those already mentioned. From 1943 to 1946 she was a member of the 
Munich ensemble. Here her biggest success was as Butterfly in a new 
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production conducted by Zallinger; this role played a considerable part 

in her early career, and she once described to me how taxing she found the 
role physically, until her doctor ordered her to put on some weight if she was 
to continue to sing it. She obeyed the doctor and kept the role. 

It was during her Munich engagement that she made her debut as a guest 
in Vienna (1943). Strauss heard her sing the Composer in Ariadne, and 
subsequently helped her to prepare Sa/ome, which she sang for the first 
time on his eightieth birthday with the composer conducting. She joined 
the Vienna company in 1946, and in addition to Salome sang Butterfly, 
Mimi, Musetta and Marie in her first season. Vienna has been her head- 
quarters ever since, and she has been heard in a wide variety of new roles: 
Lisa (Queen of Spades), Desdemona. Donna Anna, Giulietta (Tales of 
Hoffmann), Aida, First Lady (Magic Flute), Jenufa, Nadja (Salmhofer’s 
Ivan Tarassenko), Massenet’s Manon, Tosca, Leonora (7rovatore), Tatiana 
(Eugen Onegin) Lehar’s Giuditta, and, most recently, Minnie in Puccini's 
Girl of the Golden West. This has been the background to guest appearances 
abroad, not least at Covent Garden (1948, Aida, Musetta; 1949, Salome, 
Aida, Musetta; 1951, Tosca, Musetta), and in Edinburgh (1948, Donna Anna; 
1949, Amelia in Ballo). Welitsch made her debut at the Metropolitan, 
New York, during the 1948-9 season, and has sung there for four seasons, 
as Salome, Donna Anna, Aida, Tosca and Musetta, she in addition added 
and Rosalinda in Fledermaus to her repertory. 

Welitsch is one of the most remarkable singers of our day—I do not 
think there could be any doubt about that, even if she were suddenly to 
decide to stop singing to-morrow. In 1947, a few days after the end of the 
Vienna Opera visit, she sang the soprano parts in the Verdi Requiem and 
Beethoven’s 9th Symphony at the Leeds Festival; ever since then, if you 
suggest the name of a female foreign singer to sing at the Festival, people 
ask hopefully if she is of a calibre comparable to Welitsch’s. It is something 
to be used as a touchstone of quality—and, of course, the answer to the 
question has always, regretfully, to be: No. Her singing has a purity about 
it which one can only describe as instrumental—instrumental, that is to sav, 
in the sense that the voice itself is absolutely even from bottom to top, and 
that the musical line appears to be quite indestructible and independent 
of such mundane considerations as the need to take in more breath. It is 
bright in colour, and the glorious ease of production means that it ‘sounds’ 
with a speed that reminds one more of a stringed than a wind instrument. 
When she first came to London, her Donna Anna was a shining example of 
disciplined Mozartian purity, and she was able to match the top and bottom 
of Or sai chi l’onore, as well as to negotiate the drama of that aria and the 
coloratura articulation of Non mi dir as 1 have never heard either done 
elsewhere, and as her records suggest she is not always able to do since her 
more frequent assumption of such roles as Salome and Aida. 

Salome has become her best-known role, and even the most experienced 
opera-goers are disinclined to suggest that they have heard a better. This is a 
full scale performance that is nothing short of a tour de force, both from the 
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Opposite: Welitsch in some of her famous roles (1 to r). Minnie, Salome, Jenufa, 
Leonora (Trovatore), Tosca, Donna Anna, Aida, Manon (with Dermota), 
Rosalinda. 
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Welitsch as Minnie in ‘The Girl of the Golden West’ at Vienna. 

Photo: Pittner,. 
dramatic and the vocal sides. The way her voice rides the orchestral climaxes 
is quite unforgettable, and by no means the least remarkable feature of the 
performance is that she is accustomed to finish the evening apparently with 
as much reserve of voice as when she began it. The qualities she shows in 
her performance of Sa/ome are no less in evidence in other roles, Aida, for 
example. When she sang the role at Covent Garden in 1948, the way she 
dominated the great ensemble of the Triumph scene seemed to me nothing 
short of uncanny, and older opera-goers have confirmed that they had perhaps 
never before heard that part of the role so well realised; again, there was 
no evidence whatsoever of undue pressure or effort in pursuit of her aim. 
Aida is one of her most successful impersonations, not least because of the 
youthful sound of the voice, which I have always felt this music requires 
above all Verdi’s other dramatic soprano roles; a dark voice removes quite 
a bit of the character of the music. 

In all her roles, whether she is singing Salome or Aida or Amelia or Tosca 
or Musetta, one is constantly taken aback by her abundant vitality and 
apparently inexhaustible energy. Welitsch’s roles are never done half- 
heartedly; you may possibly disagree with some detail of her performance, 
but you cannot complain that it is done without conviction. A more full- 
blooded and generous performer probably does not exist to-day. It is hardly 
surprising that her performances have this essential quality, as it is one that 
is carried over into the singer’s private life. Welitsch is, to put it mildly, 
a most stimulating person, whether she is serving enormous helpings to her 
guests in her apartment in Vienna, or demolishing a plate of positively 
red-hot paprikas in a Balkan restaurant, or orgamsing an expedition to 
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Welitsch with Endré Koreh in a scene from ‘Ivan Tarassenko’ at Vienna. 
Photo: Pittner. 


It is one of the oldest of 
clichés to say that the glamorous star is as kind-hearted off the stage as she 
can be devastating on, but my own experience suggests that with Welitsch 
it is true—only, I would not like to give the impression that the devastation 
belongs only to the stage and cannot be carried over into real life to join the 


drink bottle after bottle of delicious Aeurige wine. 


big-heartedness. H. (biographical details by H.D.R.). 
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The Hitch-hiking Opera Goer 
by Harry L. Moon 


He had picked me up a few miles north of Stony Stratford. It was a cold 
night at the end of January and it was a relief when, with screeching brakes, 
his car slithered and skidded to a stop on the ice-bound road. I was hitch- 
hiking back to Manchester after a visit to London, principally to hear 
Wozzeck and Der Rosenkavalier conducted by Erich Kleiber. A few days 
earlier the Chancellor had dropped his £25 bombshell. 

“You are a nice one’, said the motorist. ‘Here you are. I pick you up on the 
North Road at 3 a.m. in the middle of winter. You are without a job and 
almost penniless and you complain that you are only allowed to take £25 
abroad this summer.’ 

He had every right to be surprised: I have been leading a fantastic life 
wandering from job to job, throwing them up as soon as a musical performance 
of interest demanded my presence in another city—or country! 

It had been in the previous May, shortly before I was due to go to Bayreuth 
for the first post-war Festival, that I had suddenly given up my job in 
Manchester in order to have the time to attend Flagstad’s final performance 
of Isolde in Liverpool and a number of performances at Salzburg and 
Edinburgh, as well as the Bayreuth Festival. I took a job as a waiter in a 
holiday camp 1n the Isle of Man and after seven weeks set forth on a thrilling 
tour of Festivais, at which I heard Tristan in Liverpool, the 9th Symphony, 
The Ring, Parsifal and Meistersinger at Bayreuth and Otello and Zauberfléte 
in Salzburg. 

| arrived back in England with £2. Thirty shillings went on ‘The Record 
Guide’, published that week, and the remainder paid my way up to the 
Lake District, where I was able to compare the scenery, favourably, with the 
Bavarian Alps whilst working as a hall porter at a hotel in Grasmere. 
I left there after two weeks to hear La Forza del Destino and the 9th Symphony 
at the Edinburgh Festival. 

I was loathe to go tack to an office job in Manchester, but wished to 
remain there for the visit of the Hamburg and Amsterdam Orchestras and 
Kirsten Flagstad for the opening of the rebuilt Free Trade Hall in November. 
I first had a job trying to sell children’s encyclopedias and then, for a few 
weeks, painted plaster plaques in a factory in Salford. Apart from one 
occasion when I hitch-hiked over the moors to Sheffield to hear Beecham 
conduct the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, I remained in Manchester until 
the middle of December when I hitch-hiked down to London. 

In order not to miss Clifford Curzon playing the Brahms D minor with 
the Hallé, I left Manchester late one Thursday night for the two memorable 
performances of Meistersinger conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham. Equally 
thrilling, because it had failed to impress over the radio, was my first impression 
of Billy Budd which came between the other two performances and even so 
lost nothing. 

I spent January in a hotel in North Wales, working as a hall porter, and 
then at the end of the month hitch-hiked overnight to London for those 
performances of Wozzeck and Rosenk valier, and for my first visit to the 
Royal Festival Hall. 
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Harry Moon in the bar of the Talbot Hotel, Stroud. 
Photo Peter Pritchard, 


The reduction of the travelling allowance did not deter me in my plans 
for the summer. I had made them and no Government order was going to 
break them. After a little experience of hitch-hiking and the hazards of 
finding employment I had adopted the philosophy of ‘Something will turn up 
in the end’. 

Meanwhile, of more immediate concern was the forthcoming visit of the 
Covent Garden Opera and a number of interesting Hallé concerts in Man- 
chester, where I found myself a job in an office. I stuck it for four weeks, 
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during which I heard a magnificent Wagner concert with Sylvia Fisher and 
Ludwig Suthaus with the Hallé. Whilst working a week’s notice I was able 
to hear Billy Budd, Salome with Goltz and Rothmiiller, and Tosca also with 
Rothmiiller, with which the season ended on the Saturday evening. I set off 
for London the following night, after a Hallé concert, and was set down 
from a lorry in Earl’s Court on the Monday morning. I spent the day 
tramping around agencies and employment bureaux and then finally at 
5 p.m. I was engaged as a ‘trainee barman’ in a Paddington hotel. 

I had to return to Manchester for some clothes, but took the opportunity 
to see Don Giovanni at Sadler's Wells before setting off once more from 
High Barnet Tube Station. I arrived in Manchester on Tuesday morning, 
leaving again that evening to hitch-hike back to start work on Wednesday 
morning! 

I was there only for a short while, during which I heard a concert per- 
formance of Strawinsky’s Oedipus Rex at the Albert Hall. At Easter I 
retired into the country, and from then until the middle of July worked and 
saved every penny I earned in a little hotel in the Cotswolds. Those months 
weren't completely ‘dead’. I was near to Stratford-on-Avon and so attended 
most of this year’s productions at the Shakespeare Theatre, and on one 
memorable occasion spent two nights on the West Road travelling to and 
from Covent Garden to hear Tristan under Kleiber. 

All this time the £25 business had been hanging over my head like the 
‘Sword of Damocles’. I had tried various ways, but they had all come unstuck 
and it was g:tting nearer and nearer to ‘D Day’. All but £3 of my allowance 
had now gone on tickets for various performances. Then at the eleventh 
hour I secured an extra allowance of £15 from the Bank of England, so 
I eventually set forth from Manchester with the princely sum of £18 in 
currency and cheques to last me for over four weeks. 

I arrived at Cologne on a wet and cold Saturday morning at 5 a.m. 
I had nearly 400 miles to hitch-hike to Munich, where there was a performance 
of Der Rosenkavalier to open the Festival the following evening. I travelled 
about 150-200 miles that day and slept that night in some woods near 
Darmstadt, where I camped with a couple of German scouts who had more 
to say about opera in Diisseldorf than I could about Manchester’s week of 
Covent Garden on tour! 

Soon after mid-day on the Sunday I was on the autobahn near Ulm— 
less than 100 miles from Munich. I was not to get there that day and my 
ticket for the opera was wasted. I was informed by the local police that it 
was forbidden to hitch-hike on the autobahn, and when I ignored their 
remarks on two occasions they enlisted the aid of an American Military 
Police patrol. As it was growing dark J stumbled into a tiny village and ate 
black bread and German sausage in the small gasthof. As I thought of 
Rosenkavalier in Munich, all the less polite terminology I acquired during my 
National Service seemed particularly applicable to certain members of the 
German Police Force! I slept in a cornfield and the following day was given 
a lift into Munich, where I had my first wash, shave and good meal for 
three days. 

After another night in the open—on the bank of a stream outside Munich— 
I was given a lift into Nurnberg early on Tuesday morning, and by noon 
I was in Bayreuth, where I soon found reasonable lodgings in a private house. 
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The author (fourth from left with back to camera), chatting with Reginald 
Goodall (Covent Garden conductor), Louis Yudkin (Stage Director), and the 
Assistant Editor of ‘ Opera, at the Eule, Bayreuth, 1952. 


During the next eleven days I saw Tristan, Parsifal, The Ring and Meistersinger. 

My return to Bayreuth after a year, during which I had yearned for those 
gloriously sunny days and exciting nights, was not a shattering anti-climax. 
Bayreuth has an atmosphere of its own; a charm and a spell that casts itself 
upon the visitor and calls him back again and again. There is an atmosphere 
about the remarkable theatre, the little Bavarian town and its restaurants, 
particularly the famed ‘Eule’, that is quite unique amongst Festival towns. 

I hitch-hiked back to Munich in one day (arriving in time to hear the last 
part of Ariadne auf Naxos through closed doors). Living in Bayreuth had 
been very reasonable, though I had spent far more than I should have done 
in the ‘Eule’, which | found irresistible. Munich, on the other hand, was 
very expensive, and it was with great difficulty that I found accommodation, 
in a rather disreputable hostelry, for about 5/- a night. 1 managed to keep 
alive by having a very meagre breakfast, eating only bread and sausages at 
mid-day, and having a meal in a beer cellar in the evening after the per- 
formance. Munich fell flat after Bayreuth as far as the Wagner performances 
went; the Prinzregenten is a very poor copy of the Bayreuth theatre. In the 
eight days I was there I saw another cycle of The Ring, Meistersinger and a 
most thrilling Salome with Christel Goltz and Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau as 
John the Baptist 

I was glad when the time came to leave Munich with its depressing ruins. 
Although many kind people had helped me, I found it very hard going and 
was anxious to get on to Salzburg, where I knew Austrian currency to be 
kinder to the impecunious Englishman. I left on the back of a lorry with a 
crowd of students from Bonn and Essen, and late that afternoon we were 
put down at Bad Reichenhall, some three miles from the Austrian frontier. 
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There was little traffic from that point and I walked the ten or eleven 
miles into Salzburg, staggering under the weight of my rucksack and sleeping 
bag in the terrific heat. 

A Norwegian friend had found us reasonable accommodation in a students’ 
hostel and, although we had to work to a system of alternate ‘saving’ days 
when we ate only one meal, managed to keep body and soul together 
reasonably well. The major event was the first performance of Die Liebe der 
Danae. Most of the days were spent at rehearsals of Mahler's fifth Symphony 
by Kubelik and the Vienna Philharmonic, which is certainly kept busy in 
Salzburg. I was unable to stay for the actual concert on the Sunday morning 
as I was anxious to get to Edinburgh for Ein Heldenleben conducted by 
Beecham on the Tuesday evening. I left Salzburg at midnight on Saturday 
after a tremendous performance of Otello. 

I walked through the night, apart from a couple of hours when I had to 
shelter from rain in the guardroom of an American camp, and reached the 
frontier at 5 a.m. It was mid-day before I was given a lift from Bad Reichenhall 
to Munich. There I teamed up with a couple of students from Dortmund. 
At nightfall we were dropped near Ulm. After soup and bread in a road- 
house I was left with the equivalent of three or four shillings to keep me 
until I reached Cologne, from where I had a ticket to London. We slept in a 
barn that night. 

The following morning we were picked up by a lorry bound for Darmstadt 
and by 7.30 that evening I had travelled as far as Coblenz. I had given up 
hope of catching the midnight train from Cologne when, at something like 
10.30 p.m., a lorry driver stopped and took me all the way to Cologne 
I snatched a few hours’ sleep that night by climbing on to the luggage rack. 

I knew then, that with another four hundred miles to hitch-hike from 
London to Edinburgh, I would miss the concert on Tuesday. Eventually, 
after sleeping for a few hours that night in the back of a lorry that took me 
up to Doncaster, I arrived in time for the second half of Wednesday’s concert: 
I couldn’t complain after doing Salzburg to Edinburgh in four days. 

Within fourteen days I heard Fidelio, Rosenkavalier, Freischiitz and 
Mathis der Maler, eleven orchestral and chamber concerts and a number 
of other Festival events. Edinburgh provides an excellent programme: 
it even satisfied a musical glutton—myself. 


We regret that owing to illness, we have been unable to publish Erwin 
Stein’s second article in his series on Mahler and the Vienna Opera; we 
hope to be able to include it in the March OPERA, which will be a special 
Sadler’s Wells number. There will be articles on Sadler’s Wells before 
the War, by Clive Carey, Sadler's Wells since the War, by Norman 
Tucker, short biographies of a number of leading Sadler’s Wells singers, 
and an introduction to Sutermeister’s Romeo and Juliet, which will receive 
its British premiere at that theatre shortly; there will also be the usual 
News, reviews and opera diary. 

The Index to Volume Ill of OPERA is now being printed and should be 
in the hands of subscribers and those who ordered copies, during the 
month of February. 
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A Plan for Opera in England 
by Frederick Berend 


I remember from my days in Germany, when I was conducting and 
managing opera, that every spring some newspaper or other would start a 
discussion: Do we need a theatre and opera? Can we afford to subsidise them? 
That went on for quite a while. The discussion would be carried on with 
some heat until, in the end, everything remained as it was. The subsidy was 
granted, the local opera saved, and the ‘Intendant’ could start planning the 
next season. 

I have been reminded of these by-gone days and past worries by various 
published letters and articles which I have recently read and which all dealt 
with the question of subsidising opera and orchestras out of public funds. 
Even if words already commonplace have to be repeated, it might be useful 
in the interest of opera and orchestras to study once more the artistic and 
economic situation of these institutions. 

Gone is the time when someone would dare call this country das Land 
chne Musik, but still to-day many think it to be a land without opera. It is 
generally agreed that operatic institutions, like art galleries, cannot exist 
without public subsidy. Opinions only differ on the question of the best use 
of available funds. At present Covent Garden receives the lion’s share. 
The successor to the former International Seasons is attempting to build up 
a British National Opera. Clearly, the attempt deserves every encouragement. 
Few people seem to realise that it is likely to remain an abortive attempt 
as long as opera does not take firm roots in the provinces. A National Opera 
at Covent Garden cannot exist without provincial opera, and indeed it does 
not exist. Sadler’s Wells, the Volksoper, likewise needs provincial opera. 
Time and again young British singers are turned down at London auditions 
on the grounds that they have no experience; and even if a newcomer is 
lucky enough to be engaged, the extraordinary nervous and physical strain 
of a debut in the world’s biggest city is likely to defeat even the most gifted. 
In this way talent is constantly being lost to London and to English 
opera, not because there is no talent available, but because of the lack of 
training and experience on lesser stages. 

Recruits have to be trained outside London. Most of the well-known 
British singers, many of the younger ones as well, have gained their experience 
in the provinces. The Carl Rosa Opera has rendered invaluable service to 
them and to the cause of operatic development in England; it is earnestly 
to be hoped that it will soon be ‘on the road’ again. 

There are many who believe that opera on a small scale is an unpractical 
and impossible preposition; and this point of view was recently emphasised 
in a national newspaper. But the die-hard idea that good opera has to cost 
a lot seems to me quite wrong and most inimical to operatic development in 
this country. We are told that the costs of a new production at Covent 
Garden amount to something like £8,000. I do not know what this amount 
is meant to include, but the figure is as depressing to the average rate- 
payer as it must be amazing to anybody who knows something about operatic 
management. It would be instructive to establish the costs of first-class 
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Act III of ‘La Forza del Destino’ which opened the season 
at the Metropolitan (see page 86). 
Photo Sedge LeBiang. 


continental productions under present conditions. Many operas can be 
produced most effectively with limited means. There are, of course, some 
comic operas and a few naturalistic ones which require expensive materials 
for costumes and settings. But in many others by means of projection and 
modern lighting (Bayreuth) effective settings can be achieved comparatively 
cheaply, and yet be completely in keeping with the musical style. Nor is it 
necessary to use silken and velvet costumes in heroic operas; non-realistic 
operas are not served better by realistic textiles; ingeniously painted, cheaper 
material will be more impressive and as unreal as is wanted for most of t 
serious Opera. Particularly where there is a broad gap between stage and 
audience, as at Covent Garden, stylised productions are perfectly legitimate, 
if not necessary. 

The most costly item in operatic management is, of course, the orchestra. 
Everybody knows that the London and provincial symphony orchestras are, 
on the whole, carrying on a difficult struggle. All sorts of methods are being 
employed in order to strengthen the financial basis or to lessen the financial 
burden. The City of Birmingham has tried to share their orchestra with 
Bournemouth—without success, incidentally. In spite of the ingenious plan- 
ning of symphony concerts, popular concerts, touring, and all the rest of it, 
the costs remain very heavy and there is an ever-present danger of loosing 
first-rate orchestras. 
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The question therefore arises whether the existence of a municipal Opera 
could not help the municipal orchestra. I hear the purists’ cry: We cannot 
spoil our symphony orchestra by using it for Puccini, we cannot overtire the 
musicians. The best Continental orchestras play both in the concert hall 
and in the opera house. The R.P.O. has played opera in Edinburgh and in 
Glyndebourne. The fact is that opera has never yet spoilt an orchestra. 

If a city would add an opera to the existing orchestra it would clearly help 
to distribute the costs over a wider field, for a greater task and to the benefit 
of a larger circle of music-loving citizens. The Arts Council's grant to the 
orchestra would also help opera. 

Is such a combination of municipal orchestra and opera possible? Most 
orchestras have 70-100 players. The full strength orchestra would remain 
available for Sunday concerts and perhaps for one weekly afternoon concert. 
Thirty to forty players would form the operatic orchestra, available for 
five performances a week, taking into account the necessary ‘day-off’ for 
all the musicians. In addition a chamber or classical orchestra of 30-40 
musicians would be free for concerts during the week and particularly for 
concerts in the surrounding district for choral performances. Naturally, 
the musicians would have to cope with a very considerable amount of work; 
but, at the same time, they would enjoy far greater security. 

I have no doubt that a municipal opera with an orchestra of 30-40 would 
be able to design a very attractive repertory of classical, certain romantic, 
and even some modern works. It weuld have to rely on a subscription 
system that would assure at least five performances of every work and would 
safeguard the necessary time for rehearsal; and it would have to visit other 
towns in the district. The buildings for such municipal operas are there, 
sometimes they are even called Opera Houses. Just as the different orchestras 
have developed their own character, a municipal opera could develop a 
special type of repertory and performance. The citizens would learn to 
look upon the local opera as ‘their own’ and, proud of possessing it, would 
show increasing interest in it. Of course, the right managers, conductors and 
producers would have to be found to start such enterprise. But soon 
provincial opera would create new talent. As for singers, I know that there 
is more talent to be found in these islands than is generally realised. Many 
highly gifted singers are at present lost to musical comedy and pantomime— 
for ‘lack of experience’. 

One or two provincial operas would immensely help existing orchestras 
and would help to establish real British opera. Covent Garden and Sadler’s 
Wells would gain by them. The tours to the provinces would become 
really unnecessary. Well trained recruits would come from the provinces 
to London. On the other hand, the Carl Rosa Opera would still have ample 
opportunity to bring opera to the provincial opera lovers, and the English 
Opera Group could still continue its specialised work. The provinces would 
get their fair share of symphony, opera and, last but not least, of subsidy. 
There is no valid reason to doubt that the audiences will come forward. 
There are music and opera lovers everywhere in this country. 

Is all that in the realm of Utopia? I don’t think so. I believe that it is 
possible and I am quite certain that it is necessary. 
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Act II of ‘Lohengrin’ at the Metropolitan. From Left to 
right—Harshaw, S. Bjorling, Steber, Hopf, Greindl. 


Photo: Sedge Le Blang. 
News 


America 


Curt Weiler sends the following report from New York: The Metropolitan 
followed the opening revival of La Forza del Destino with a restudied 
Tosca under the expert conductorship of Fausto Cleva. Dorothy Kirsten 
sang her first Metropolitan Tosca. She, as well as Tagliavini (Cavaradossi), 
sang excellently in the more lyrical passages, but both seemed to be ill at 
ease in their respective parts. Schoeffler was the Scarpia, overdoing the 
brutality of the character and singing rather harshly. The old settings of 
Lohengrin have been gone over and much improved by Charles Elson. 
Stiedry conducted with authority. Of the three new singers making their 
debuts, far the best was Sigurd Bidrling whose Telramund was a worthy 
foil to the truly magnificent Ortrud of Margaret Harshaw. Budney sang 
an adequate Herald. Greindl as King Henry impressed more with his 
musicianship and artistry than with his voice which lacks volume and he 
had trouble with the higher notes. Hopf is a good but not outstanding 
Lohengrin. Eleanor Steber, who is to sing this part in Bayreuth next 
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summer, essayed her first Elsa; it was a well conceived portrayal, beautiful 
in the lyric phrases, wanting in dramatic power and often inaudible in the 
ensembles. 

The great joy of the restudied Don Giovanni was the orchestra under the 
direction of Fritz Reiner. Of the eight members of the cast, only the lovely 
Zerlina (Nadine Conner) and the rather heavy Masetto of Alvary were 
familiar. All the others sang their parts for the first time here. Siepi as 
the Don sang brilliantly, his handsome appearance predestines him for this 
part. With more experience in this difficult role he no doubt will be an 
outstanding representative of the Don. Prandelli sang Ottavio with exqui- 
site taste and style; Ernster was a sonorous Commendatore. Hilde 
Zadek (Anna) and Erich Kunz as Leporello made their debuts and both 
proved valuable additions to the roster. Zadek’s voice is of great range 
and power if not of utmost brilliance. Kunz proved himself a first-rate 
singer, but he should refrain from overplaying the low comedy; less 
would have been more. Delia Rigal (Elvira) was deplorably miscast. 
While she—an expert actress—gave a moving portrayal, her vocal tech- 
nique was inadequate to the demands of her assignment. 

Meistersinger under the brilliant leadership of Reiner gave Erich Kunz 
an opportunity to let us see his Beckmesser, which is too well known all 
over Europe to require new comments from here. It was a great success. 
Mack Harrell returned to the company as Kothner, elevating this part 
far above the customary second-rate affair. Zadek—after her auspicious 
debut as Donna Anna-—-was a disappointing Eva. This part is not suited 
to her voice, temperament and appearance. Hopf (Walter) and Greindl 
(Pogner) on no count exceeded a fair provincial level. Schoeffler’s Sachs 
continues to grow into a moving performance. Holm’s David is delightful 
vocally and histrionically. Orchestra and chorus were outstandingly fine. 

La Gioconda returned to the repertory after an absence of about five 
years. The old shabby décor was used and the whole performance lacked 
élan. Cleva conducted without great inspiration, while any planned stage 
direction seemed totally absent. The 
cast, however, was of unusual bril- 
liance and it is hard to imagine an 
assembly of finer voices anywhere 
else: Milanov, Barbieri, Madeira; 
del Monaco, Warren, Siepi. 

The rest of the repertory has con- 
sisted of repeats, made interesting 
through many changes in cast. This 
seems a new policy, as Bing pre- 
viously tried to keep the original 
casts intact as much as possible. 

Fritz Reiner will leave the Metro- 
politan Opera at the close of the 


Cesare Siepi as Don Giovanni. 
Photo: Sedge Leblang. 














current season and will become musical director of the Chicago Symphony. In 
his stead Rudolf Bing has engaged George Szell and Pierre Monteux, both 
have been with the Company before. Monteux was chief of the French wing 
during 1917-1919, while Szell led Wagner, Strauss, Mozart and occasional 
Italian works between 1942 and 1946 when he became conductor of the 
Cleveland Orchestra. 

Rudolf Bing’s contract has been extended for another three years. While 
this did not come unexpectedly, it certainly is good news. 

Quaintance Eaton sends the following account of the N.B.C.’s Television 
version of Billy Budd: When the National Broadcasting Company decided 
to produce scenes from Benjamin Britten’s Billy Budd as the opening of its 
fourth television opera season, on October 19, the omens were hardly pro- 
pitious. Americans had observed that the London premiere of the opera 
had evoked more respect than affection. World travellers, at least two of 
whom bore remarkable likenesses to New York music critics, fed the grape- 
vine with gloomy reports of the Paris performance. The Melville story 
is grim, and certain motivations and obscurities had not been perceptibly 
cleared up in the Forster-Crozier libretto. The opera would have to undergo 
major surgery—virtual bisection—to fit in the 90 minutes generously spared 
by N.B.C. from a crowded commercial schedule. Furthermore, an all-male 
cast! How would this go down in face of the great American penchant for 
pretty girls in all forms of entertainment? 

N.B.C. met the challenge manfully. Buddopera (as it came to be tagged 
in production) was not only a succéss d’estime with the critics and other 
knowing ones in the metropolis, but it brought a barrelful of letters from 
pleased televiewers, placating the high echelons, which had grown restive 
at the final budget—4,000 dollars over the already-high 36,000 dollars. 

The technical excellence of the production was accounted a triumph; the 
power of the story moved hearts and drew tears from the impressionable; 
much of the music was relished at least for its evocative and dramatic quali- 
ties. Plans were immediately dis- 
cussed for an early repetition, a 
pleasant fate hitherto reserved only 
for the extremely well-favoured 
Amahl and the Night Visitors, by 
Menotti, and Puccini’s Gianni 
Schicchi. 

The team responsible for Billy 
Budd’s impact is unique in tele- 
vision to-day. As Charles Polacheck, 
the knowledgeable associate pro- 
ducer, told me, ‘We have the only 
set-up that allows us to do exactly 
what we want to’. This means that 
the goal is entirely artistic; the results 
are judged on groundsof pure pres- 


Leon Lishner as Claggart in the 
N.B.C_ Television ‘Billy Budd.’ 
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McKinley, Uppman and Lishner in the scene in Captain Vere’s cabin. 
N.B.C. photo. 
tige. A few flops (knock on wood) might change the attitude of the 
higher-ups, but at the moment, N.B.C. can afford the gamble. 

Samuel Chotzinoff, producer, and godfather of the project, has assembled 
a working staff that functions efficiently and amiably. (In this ulcer-pro- 
ducing medium, the latter quality is a must.) Peter Herman Adler, music 
and artistic director, has been the spark-plug since the beginning. Polachek 
is conversant with every detail. Kirk Browning, television director, com- 
pletes the nucleus. Other elements vary from production to production. 

I was privileged to observe the complicated operation of putting together 
a TV opera from the first production meeting on September 24. Weeks of 
work and thought had already been put in before this conference, when the 
budget was to be estimated. Adler had made the basic cuts with prayer and 
determination—Act II, Scene i, in Vere’s cabin; Claggart’s long aria in 
Scene ii (this gave him and Chotzinoff some heart-burning, because Claggart’s 
character is more clearly revealed here than anywhere else); and the major 
portion of Act III, Scene i. A part of Billy’s beautiful aria at the beginning 
of Act IV had to be sacrificed at the last moment, and there were other 
small deletions which contributed to the tightening of the plot or the forward- 
ing of the action. 

Browning had begun to visualise basic camera shots from his first reading 
of the score. He is an accomplished musician, a painstaking stage director, 
and a genius in camera work. He ‘played camera’ at every moment of 
rehearsal, going from position to position and ‘cropping’ the scene between 
upraised, boxed hands. He literally talked his way through every camera 
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run-through and performance. Beside him in the control room sat the 
technical director, Heino Ripp, who is liaison man to the cameras. N.B.C. 
union rules do not permit a television director to speak directly to the camera- 
men, so they must use this rather clumsy relay system. Fortunately, 
Browning knows what he wants and how to ask for it. 

In Adler’s rehearsals, from the first gathering of the soloists on September 
30, the emphasis was strongly on diction, for the English words must carry 
if TV opera is to be communicative. Voices were restrained, brought down 
in decibel content and expressiveness. “They all give too much at first’, 
Adler commented. This was particularly hard on Theodor Uppman, who 
had to hold down the exuberance that had been demanded of him in the 
stage production. He was wonderfully successful, and his portrayal of 
Billy in the limited medium was genuine and beautiful. 

Andrew McKinley, as Vere, and Leon Lishner, as Claggert, were drilled 
again and again until they could go through their parts in their sleep—and 
probably did. There are no prompters in TV opera. The same hard routin- 
ing was given the minor characters—those individuals whom Britten portrays 
so admirably—and the chorus. Through successive stages, when the 
orchestra joined the singers, and the technicians sat in on a rehearsal making 
weird hieroglyphics in their scripts, the slugging work absorbed the better 
part of every day. 

At last, on October 15, Buddopera moved on to the stage. Wednesday 
and Thursday they ‘blocked for shots’, a tedious process whereby each picture 
is set up on one of three cameras. There was a run-through amounting 
to a dress rehearsal. Then the whole production moved out of Center 
Theatre to allow two other shows to intervene. On Saturday night, Budd- 
opera moved back. The cast was called for 8.30 Sunday morning; 
technicians and the scene designer, William Molyneux, showed up at 6. 
In the two-day interim out of the theatre, one run-through had been so good 
that everybody was apprehensive. But dress rehearsal at 11.40 Sunday 
was traditionally disastrous, and nerves were stretched to a proper tension 
as zero hour approached. 

Then, as the second hand jerked spasmodically from 2:29:59, Browning 
gave the signal with upraised hand. ‘Take 2’, he told Ripp, with the down- 
beat. ‘O.K., Peter.’ Camera 2 flashed the titles and credits on millions of 
screens, then Vere’s seated figure faded into the picture as the orchestra’s 
first bars were heard. In the client’s booth back of the control room, I 
watched as one good ‘shot’ succeeded another. The gruelling work, the 
inspired thought, and the highly specialised knowledge and technique of 
the team paid off. With Billy Budd, television opera had come of age. 


Austria 

The 1953 Salzburg Festival will open on July 26 and continue until August 
30. There will be five operas performed; the world premiere of von Einem’s 
Der Prozess (The Trial), Don Giovanni, Figaro, Cosi fan Tutte and Rosen- 
kavalier. The conductors will be Karl BOhm, Wilhelm Furtwangler and 
Clemens Krauss, and the producers, Josef Gielen, Herbert Graf and Oscar 
Fritz Schuh. 

Stewart Manville sends the following account of the Graz premiere of 
Krenek’s Leben des Orest: 

Ernst Krenek’s dissonant, frequently ragtime Leben des Orest, first per- 
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A scene from Krenek’s ‘Leben des Orest’ at the Graz Opera 

Photo Pongcatz, 
formed in 1939, received its Graz premiere on November 29. The stage 
direction of guest regisseur Paul Hager, from Niirnberg, who, in addition 
to the usual work assigned a producer also provided stage design and lighting 
plan, was responsible in large measure for the success of the premiere. 
Johannes Blaha, young baritone from Vienna, sang the title role— 
Maximilian Kojetinsky conducted. 

The composer of this opera wrote his own text, which differs in several 
respects from the more familiar adaptations to be found in works of Gluck 
and Strauss. Krenek’s version begins with Agamemnon’s departure for 
the Trojan war. He is induced by Agisth to offer the royal heir Orestes 
as a sacrifice for victory. Orestes’s nurse Anastasia has, however, carried 
him off to safety, and when Agamemnon attempts to sacrifice Iphigenie 
instead, she is transported northward by magic to Thoas (no mention of 
Aulis or Tauris; likewise no mention of a Chrysothemis). The returning 
Agamemnon receives death by poison at the hand of Agisth (whereupon 
one of a number of tongue-in-cheek asides occurs as three British arche- 
ologists in nineteenth century garb appear on the scene—*Ah Agamemnon’, 
they exclaim, ‘he was always very difficult for us.” While A€gisth is telling 
them it was Elektra who has brought about her father’s end, the falsely 
accused is led away and imprisoned). The opera concludes in triumph 
when Orestes is absolved by the tribunal at Athens for having wrought 
vengeance on Klytaemnestra and her paramour, his unfortunate sister 
Elektra perishing several scenes earlier, the victim of an angry mob. 

There is one scene that, for its musical inspiration, stands out over all the 
others in the score. It occurs at a point when Orestes, having found his way 
to a mountain valley at eventide, pauses to rest and dream of his future. 
Here the orchestra“evokes sounds of approaching night in a most expressive 
tone painting that contrasts banjo and flute instrumentation on a background 
of softly quavering strings. Presently one hears voices from behind the 
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scene, humming softly to represent the lonely silence of which Orestes sings. 
Later on a shepherd sings. It comes as rather a pleasant surprise to those 
who know the composer only for his jazz innovations. Leben des Orest 
was Krenek’s last work in tonal technique. All his later works have been 
atonal. 


France 

The Honegger-Ibert opera, L’ Aiglon, was revived for the first time since 
1937 at the Paris Opéra. The new production by Max de Rieux includes a 
fifteen minute ballet. The cast included Géori Boué, Castelli, Collard, 
Berthon, Bourdin, Huc Santana, Giraudeau, Rouquetty and Massart; the 
conductor was André Cluytens. 

The season at Monte Carlo was due to open on January 17 with a per- 
formance of La Bohéme. The season will include performances in French, 
German and Italian of Le Carosse du Saint-Sacrement (Busser), Werther, 
Roméo et Juliette, Marouf, Der Freischiitz, Don Giovanni, Lohengrin, Don 
Pasquale, Lucia di Lammermoor, Madama Butterfly, Rigoletto and La Traviata. 
The singers engaged include: Constantina Araujo, Helena Braun, Margherita 
Carosio, Denise Duval, Trude Eipperle, Suzanne Juyol, Elisabeth Schwarz- 
kopf, Renata Tebaldi, Dolores Wilson; Raffaele Arié, Giuseppe Campora, 
Renato Capecchi, Ferdinand Frantz, Theo Herrmann, Hans Hopf, Jacques 
Jansen, Raoul Jobin, Max Lichtegg, Kenneth Neate, Louis Noguéra, Juan 
Oncina, Aldo Protti, Gianni Poggi, Gianni Raimondi, Heinz Rehfuss, Huc 
Santana and Italo Tajo. The conductors are Otto Ackermann, André 
Cluytens, Jean Fournet, Argeo Quadri, Angelo Questa, Manno Wolf- 
Ferrari, Albert Wolff and Marc-Cesar Scotto. 

Strawinsky’s The Rake’s Progress received its French premiere at the 
Théatre Municipal, Strasburg in December. This was, according to all 
accounts, a great success. The mise-en-scéne was by Roger Lalande, who 
has been the director of the Opéra since the summer (it will be remembered 
that under M. Lalande, the Mulhouse Opéra enjoyed a high prestige for 
several seasons). The chief parts were sung by Marthe Luccioni, George 
Genin, Heinz Rehfuss, Joseph Peyron and André Pactat; the conductor was 
Ernest Bour. 

The season at Toulouse has been notable so far for revivals of Marouf 
and Le Roid’ Ys. There have been performances in German of Die Walkiire 
with Mdodl, Rysanek, Cavelti, Lorenz, Hotter and van Mill, conductor 
Ludwig, and in Italian of Lucia di Lammermoor with Mado Robin, Casa- 
vecchi and Michel Dens. Other works due for revival during the season 
include Don Quichotte, Jeanne au Bicher, The Consul and Orpheée. 


Germany 

Horst Koegler sends the following report from Berlin: There are many 
ways leading to the Rome of Tosca. Most of to-day’s Berliners expected 
that the producer, Adolf Rott, would choose the subterranean one by ac- 
centuating the resistance against the régime of Scarpia with its focal-point 
in Cavaradossi’s Vittoria, vittoria! Rott, however, made it an old-fashioned 
routine performance, differing from the standard only in some rather em- 
barrassing details (at least Denis Mahon—see operRA March 1951—would have 
been satisfied by Robert Kautsky’s design for the first act, which had no 
canvas but a neo-classical wall painting, though the last act held some archi- 
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tectural incongruities). Arthur Rother’s reading of the score had a stringent 
and restless push but no suavity. This was somewhat compensated for 
when Carla Martinis sang the title-part, though she did not satisfy Cavara- 
dossi’s e bruna Floria, l'ardente amante mia. Later on we had in Inge 
Borkh, a ravishing lover and an authoritative prima donna, too, but her 
Vissi d’arte showed how difficult it is for this unusual singer to tackle emotions 
requiring a tender and rather intimate form of interpretation. It will be 
very interesting to see in later performances, what Elfriede Wasserthal and 
Helene Werth will do with this role. Sebastian Hauser looked every inch 
a Cavaradossi and his voice is constantly inproving. Scarpia was sung by 
Josef Herrmann with an oily quality of tone colour. 

During the Christmas period the Stidtische Oper presented performances 
of Carmen with Sieglinde Wagner in the title part, Elisabeth Griimmer as 
Micaela, Suthaus and Beirer as José and Edmond Hurshell as Escamilio; 
Leo Blech conducted. Karl BOhm conducted Fidelio (Werth, Otto, Suthaus, 
Frick, Josef Herrmann, Krebs and Fischer-Dieskau), Entfiihrung and Elektra; 
in mid-January he was due to conduct the new production of Don Giovanni. 
At the Staatsoper in the Russian Zone, Dr. Heinrich Allmeroth, a former 
tenor, who was until recently in charge of the Stadttheater, Rostock has 
become the new Intendant in succession to Legal. His first premiere was 
a new production of Otello. Other than the brilliantly acted Iago, the 
production of Michael Bohnen was not very successful in establishing 
characters of real Shakespearean mentality. It isn’t altogether his fault: 
Adolf Fritz Guhl, the conductor, missed the enormous inner tension and the 
tragic inevitability of the score and the settings of Hainer Hill proved a 
piece-work of curious incoherence without any Southern atmosphere. 
Within these limitations Alfred Hiilgert was an agreeable Othello (in the 
second performance Heinz Kraayvanger, who gave a better impersonation 
proved vocally his total insufficiency for this role). The musically poor 
lago was Hans Reinmar, Sigrid Ekkehard was a typical German Desdemona 
(sister of Ophelia rather than the daughter of a Venetian Nobile), Julius 
Katona an engaging Cassio. Erich Kleiber again appeared as guest con- 
ductor of the Staatskapelle. 

Hans Werner Henze’s Boulevard Solitude which was noticed at length at 
the time of its premiere at Hanover (see OPERA June, 1952) has recently 
been produced at the Diisseldorf Opera with Anna Tassopulos, Gottfried 
Riedner, ‘Curt Gester, Willibald Vohla and Walter Jenckel in the leading 
parts; the conductor was Arnold Quennet, the producer Hartmut Boebel. 

The latest new production at the Munich Staatsoper was Verdi's Macbeth. 
According to our correspondent, Ruth Uebel, this was not a great success 
for from the vocal point of view the protagonist, Ira Malaniuk, had neither 
the voice, nor acting ability for this most difficult of roles. Josef Metternich, 
the Macbeth, was apt to roar rather than to sing. The production of Heinz 
Arnold was superb, and the simple scenery was by Helmut Jiirgens; Robert 
Heger conducted. 

Other Munich events have included the reappearance of Hildegard 
Ranczak, who sang the title part in Carmen, and a special performance of 
Rosenkavalier to raise funds for the rebuilding of the Nationaltheater, with 
Helena Braun, Herta 16pper, Elfriede Trétschel and Kurt Bohme, the 
conductor was Eugen Joch:m. 
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Callas and Mascherini in the Banquet scene of ‘ Macbeth’ at the Scala. 
Photo: Piccagliam. 


Dr. Riickle of the Stuttgart Opera, sends the following brief report of the 
first part of the 1952-53 season at that theatre; 

The season opened with a new production by Heinz Arnold of Die Meister- 
singer, conducted by Ferdinand Leitner, with Lore Wissmann, Wolfgang 
Windgassen, Wilhelm Schirp and Gustav Neidlinger (this production will be 
seen in Paris in the spring, when the Stuttgart;Opera pay their second visit to 


the Théatre des Champs-Elysées). This was followed by a revival of Offenbach’s 
Orpheus in the Underworld and a new production of Carmen. The Carmen 
production by Kurt Puhlmann with scenery by Leni Bauer-Ecsy, placed 
the work in present day Spain, with costumes to match (for example the 
soldiers were dressed in khaki). Marianna Radev, from the Zagreb Staats- 
oper was the Carmen, Stefan Schwer (José), Lore Wissmann (Micaela), and 
Gustav Neidlinger (Escamillo) were the other principals; Leitner was the 
conductor. (Photos of this production will appear next month). 

Leitner and Puhlmann were also in charge of the new production of 
Ariadne auf Naxos, with Maria Kinasiewicz and Wolfgang Windgassen as 
Ariadne and Bacchus. This production was to celebrate the fortieth anni- 
versary of the premiere of the work, which was at Stuttgart in 1912. 

As is usual, the programme for the season at Wiesbaden is full of interest. 
It includes Liebermann’s Leonore 40/45, Martinu’s Die Briike (Comedy 
on the Bridge), Oedipus Rex, Le Rossignol, Egk’s Peer Gynt, Die Frau ohne 
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Schatten, Palestrina, Billy Budd, Wozzeck, Luisa Miller, Nabucco, Oberon, 
and either Reutter’s Doktor Johannes Faust or the world premiere of Cesar 
Bresgen’s Paracelsus. In addition there was recently the German premiere 
of Menotti’s Amahl and the Night Visitors; this was given in a double bill 
with Hansel und Gretel. 


Hungary 

The sixty-eighth season of the Budapest State Opera, began in mid- 
September. During the summer closure the auditorium was entirely 
modernised. The repertory for the season includes works by Ferenc Erkel 
(the nineteenth-century creator of Hungarian opera), Bartok and Kodaly. 
To mark the latter’s seventieth birthday, there will be a new production of 
Hary Janos, with décor by Gustav Olah. There will also be works by 
Mozart, Verdi, Puccini, Wagner and classical Russian composers. 


Italy 

As briefly reported in last month’s opERA, the Scala season began with 
a new production of Macbeth. Peter Dragadze sends the following report: 
The 1952-53 Scala season opened with Verdi’s sombre four-act Macbeth 
conducted by Victor de Sabata. The Scala succeeded in producing a most 
successful spectacle, and great credit for this should in fairness be given to 
Nicola Benois for his really fantastic sets which took up the complete length 
and width of the stage and included a twenty-foot high drawbridge in the first 
act. The opening scene of the third act was particularly interesting and 
imaginative. From the production point of view the main faults were the 
lack of light, and the staging and moving of the chorus and artists which 
were too static and traditional. These faults were amply compensated for, 
however, by some really beautiful singing from Maria Callas as Lady Macbeth 
and Enzo Mascherini as Macbeth. 
Callas gave her part the depth and 
feeling that only she now can give to 
such a dramatic role, with a truly 
heart-rending climax to the sleep- 
walking scene, after which she had 
seven enthusiastic calls, which for the 
Scala is alot. Callas’s voice, even 
since last season has improved a great 
deal, and the second passagio on 
high B natural and C that she 
formerly had in her voice has now 
completely cleared giving her an 
equally coloured vocal line from top 
to bottom. The biggest surprise was 
Mascherini’s Macbeth, in which part 
he gave a great performance of 


Mascherini as Macbeth at the 
Scala. 





Photo: Piccagliani. 











high artistic and vocal standards, balanced and sustained throughout the 
whole opera. Gino Penno was an impressive Macduff to look at but not 
so much to hear. He has a big voice which can be heard easily over 
orchestra, chorus and any other additional sounds that may be going on, 
but it has such a throaty quality that it is almost impossible to feel sure 
that he is going to last out the performance. There were some nice, round, 
warm sounds heard from Italo Tajo in his unfortunately short appearance 
as Banquo. De Sabata’s fine interpretation of the sccr: brought him 
another personal triumph. A mention must be given to Milloss’s ballet in 
the third act which was quite impressive and very finely danced by Sadlers 
Well’s ballerina, Violetta Elvin. 

L’Amore di Danae after a great deal of discussion was finally given for 
the first time in Italy at the Scala, translated into the Italian language, but 
strangely enough with all principal parts sung by non-Italian singers, which 
is a surprisingly illogical thing to do considering the trouble that Antonio 
Tonnini had, preparing the very good translation. As to the work itself, 
many articles have been written in the local papers in which the argument 
was used that, if Strauss had not written Elektra, Salome and Rosenkavalier, 
Danae would have been hailed as a master-piece—in spite of this, however, 
the opera was received indifferently without either enthusiasm or displeasure 
by the first night public. 

Clemens Krauss, the conductor, brought as much out of the music as he 
possibly could considering the weaknesses of the score and worked the 
orchestra hard but effectively throughout the whole opera. The singing 
of the principal parts, however, was not of the standard one would expect 
in a major theatre. Only Dorothy Dow as Danae did justice to her part 
with some careful singing and convincing interpretation of her 
role. Constantino Ego as Jupiter was wooden in his acting, unintelligible 
in his pronunciation and unforgivably beat time quite obviously with his 
right hand in the last scene. Josip Gostic as Midas was a little better as 
an actor, but continually forced his voice, and changed his vocal colour 
from act to act. The best singing came from the four queens, Franca 
Duval, Angela Vercelli, Mafalda Masini and Marianna Radev. The four 
kings, Wladimiro Badiali, Luciano della Pergola, Paolo Pedani and Luigi 
Sgarro had little to do, but did it well. The producer was Margherita 
Wallman, the choreographer, who had the privilege of being the first woman 
ever to stage an opera in the history of the Scala, and completely justified 
the theatre’s confidence. 

After the disappointments of Danae it was pleasant to hear and see the 
excellent production of Bohéme, conducted and interpreted with extreme 
finesse by Victor de Sabata, who brought out the full beauty of the score. 
The performances on the part of most of the soloists were even and warm, 
without any of them indulging in vulgar devices to win public sympathy. 

The part of Rodolfo was taken by Giuseppe di Stefano, returning to the 
Scala after three years’ absence in America. Although his voice certainly 
is not as perfect as it was three years ago, he sang his role with a rich warm 
vocal colour. 

Rosanna Carteri’s Mimi was a sheer joy—even though the general comment 
was that her voice was not big enough for the role, especially in the third 
act, when, as the Italians say, ‘Si bisogno di un po di corpo’, her vocal 
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Act I Scene iii of ‘Die Liebe der Danae’ at the Scala. 
Setting by Ludwig Siewert. Photo: Piccagliani. 


production was so pure, and clean, her musically, so obvious—and her 


dramatic interpretation so convincing, that I think that it is fair to say that 
she is one of the most pleasing Mimis to be heard in Italy. Mascherini’s 
Marcello, after the change over from his heavy Macbeth role two nigiis 
before, was pleasing but a little too strained in the acting. Enrico Campi 
(Schaunard) is a young artist with a lot of promise and a very good voice. 
The greatest pleasure though was the outstanding artistry of Italo Tajo as 
the most rakish Colline; he gained one of the biggest ovations of the per- 
formance with his ‘Coat’ song in the last act. Melchiore Luise was as usual a 
good Alcindoro. Franca Duval was the pretty and vivacious Musetta. 
The sets by Benois were the same as those used when the opera was last 
performed three years ago. 

An extremely interesting musical and artistic event took during December 
at the Milan Angelicum Theatre, consisting of orchestral and lyric works 
by the celebrated Italian composer G. B. Pergolesi including the one act 
opera I/ Geloso Schernito, given its first Milan performance. The two singing 
parts were taken by Elda Ribetti as Dorina who did some very clean and 
nicely stylised singing, and Otello Borgonovo, baritone, as the husband 
Villici. Borgonovo acted extremely well. The producer was Giorgio 
Strehler of the Piccolo Teatro. The scenery was by Ratto and the orchestra 
was conducted by Ennio Gerelli who also re-orchestrated the work. The 
performance was televised on the first night, and has therefore the additional 
interest of having been the first opera to be shown on television in Italy. 
The opera was followed by a cantata of the same composer with the soprano 
voice taken again by Elda Ribetti and some not too good singing from 
tenor Amilcare Blaffard. 
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Carteri and Di Stefano in last act of ‘La Bohéme at’ the Scala. 
Photo: Piccagliani. 


The season at the Teatro Grande, Brescia opened with a performance of 
Otello, conducted by Angelo Questa and sung by Cesy Broggini, Vittorio 
de Santis and Gino Bechi; this was followed by Don Pasquale with Rosetta 
Noli, Gianni Raimondi, Italo Tajo and Afro Poli, Manon Lecaut with 
Magda Olivero, Carlo Bergonzi and Renato Cesari, and Amelia al Ballo 
(Menotti) with Tatiana Menotti, Nicola Filacuridis and Renata Cesari. 

Dr. Ester Dinacci sends the following report from Naples. The 1952-53 
winter season at the San Carlo Theatre was opened with a new production 
of Verdi’s Otello that had a great success. Otello is the perfect opera in 
which music and drama are intermingled and mutually absorbed by the 
orchestra: this ideal was achieved by all the company playing in the superb 
opening performance. The Chilean tenor, Ramon Vinay, sang intelligently 
and made dramatic use of his soft notes, displaying the best of his art as a 
singer and as an actor. Renata Tebaldi offered a beautiful interpretation 
of Desdemona, especially in the last aci. Her voice has the power of the 
true dramatic soprano. Gino Bechi’s Iago was not very happy in his 
conception of the part. The orchestra played wonderfully under the excel- 
lent conductor, Gabriele Santini. 

But the main attraction of the whole performance was the new production 
by Roberto Rossellini, cinema producer, who attempted opera for the 
first time. He succeeded in combining the best of Shakespeare and of 
Verdi, creating on the stage a completely realistic atmosphere. If, in the 
last act, Desdemona appeared less sweet and more sensuous she did not 
miss the poetry of the pure, tender and innocent character. Though some 
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innovations, especially in the second and last acts, drew adverse criticism, 
this new production of Verdi's Otello satisfied the eager audience and Ross- 
ellini was called before the curtains several times. The settings were by 
C. M. Cristini. 

The season’s repertory includes the first performance of Schénberg’s 
Dall’ Oggi al domani (Von heute auf morgen), Prokofiev’s I] Giocatore, Bolivar, 
Salome, Siegfried and Gétterdan:merung which will be sung in German; and 
there will be a revival of Napoli’s Miseria e Nobilita, Cecilia, Francesa da 
Rimini as well as other more popular works. 

The season at the Teatro Massimo, Palermo, will include Carmen, Mefisto- 
fele, Sonnambula, Barbiere di Siviglia, Bohéme, Cyrano de Bergerac (Alfano), 
Don Giovanni, Sansone e Dalila and Guglielmo Tell. Capuana, Molinari- 
Pradelli de Fabritiis and Questa are the principal conductors. 

Trieste. Owing to the illness of Vinay, the scheduled revival of Ofello 
could not take place and La Traviata was substituted. Renata Tebaldi, 
Francesco Albanese and Gino Bechi were the chief singers; Antonino Votto 
conducted. Votto was also in charge of the Triftico revival; in Tabarro 
the singers were Barbato, Ziliani, Taddei; Magda Olivero was the Suor 
Angelica, and Taddei was also heard in the title role of Gianni Schicchi, 
with Broggini as Lauretta and Malipiero as Rinuccio. 

Cynthia Jolly sends the following report from Rome:— 

The Scala chose early Verdi (Macbeth) for its opening, the San Carlo late 
(Otello): Rome, fresh from its summer triumphs in Germany and Switzerland, 
mounted Simon Boccanegra, that curious combination of old and young 
Verdi, which had not been seen in Rome for several years. In thematic 

The final*curtain of ‘Otello’ at the San Carlo, Naples. 
Photo: Troncone. 
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Caniglia and Gobbi in ‘Simon Boccacegra’ at the Rome Opera. 

Photo: Savio. 
material and conceptions of orchestration it is patchwork of the most 
absorbing kind, Traviata cheek by jowl with Otello and Falstaff and quite 
unpredictable—that highly unconventional and ironic use of a ‘typical’ 
calm melody, for instance, at a point of crisis, Simon’s discovery of Maria’s 
death. But this tranquil suavity is common to the whole otherwise uneven 
work and puts it far from the febrility of a Trovatore: its quantity of bene- 
dictions and prayers have a contemplative beauty very akin to Mussorgsky, 
whose Boris followed at suitably short range. The predominance of dark 
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voices also enforces the parallel, let alone the torture development, of the 
chief characters both led to assume power against their will, both destroyed 
by their own previous actions. 

The performance under Gui was incisive and dominating though not 
exciting in the way his singularly deep penetration can make Mussorgsky. 
It was staged with the patient verismo which is still the inevitable sine qua non 
(there was a fine Simone Martini in the Council Room!). Unfortunately 
Gui’s big orchestral build-ups did not always find their full equivalent on 
stage, particularly so far as the chorus was concerned. 

Tito Gobbi created a Simone modelled visually on portraits of Venetian 
Doges (plus a liberal use of the whites of the eyes) which developed from 
within by closely observed logical stages. His great nobility in the Council 
scene, and a noteworthy summoning of the Iago-like figure of Paolo— 
Rolando Panerai—led up to a total lack of sentimentality over the slow death 
scene, reminiscent of a fine Otello. A recurrent nasal quality caused some 
disconcerting changes of tone, but contributed to the shrewd character- 
drawing of a complex figure. Caniglia was less acceptable as a very stalwart 
Amelia: she waged desperate war on ff high notes which rendered them acid 
or shrill but came into her own with the smoothest of mezzo-pianos. Filip- 
peschi, with the lightest voice of the small cast is a clear and agreeable 
tenor and looks well. Neri’s Fiesco was insufficiently differentiated in age 
from Simone, and suggested no change between the beginning and end of 
the opera, but as usual he contributed a grave and effective dignity. 

The Russian Tsar found his way to the tomb with considerably more 
histrionics. Christoff’s outstanding Boris, which stems from Chaliapin’s, 
makes no concessions to vocal cantilena but puts all the emphasis on a 
volcanic interpretation quite terrifying in its potency. His Italian is clear 
and pointed, his gestures emphatic and regal to the last flourish of a silk 
handkerchief or flash of his rings. The chief protagonist, the people, could 
have been more insistent in their clamour and more bitter in their terrible 
irony in the last act. One was over-aware that the choral masses were 
composed of individuals. A natural Italian tendency, this meant that the 
responsibility of the production fell much more on the many vital secondary 
characters, none of whom Mussorgsky allows to escape significance. And 
here there were some fine performances. Franco Corelli (false Dimitri) is 
constantly improving and his voice with its easy fortissimo holds passion 
and challenge: sometimes over-exuberance destroys some of his singing’s 
quieter qualities but he is a singer with a future. Amalia Pini gave the part 
of the Hostess a robust and spontaneous folk-style which neither Clara 
Betner as Boris’s son nor Vera Presti as the Nurse was able to conjure up. 
Petre Munteanu, shuffling like some figure out of The Mikado, played a 
Shuisky full of sycophantic sibilants. De Taranto’s Varlaam was the 
work of a born actor, while Miriam Pirazzini (Marina) was unexceptionable 
but somewhat dull. The final embrace of Marina and Dimitri was dragged 
out beyond even Italian endurance! Sets, all in the grand manner, were by 
Nicola Benois. 

Of Gui no praise is adequate. He led his listeners straight to Mussorgsky 
and every detail pictured in the score was given attention without exaggeration. 
Accurate and emotionally satisfying, the tempi neither distorted Mussorgsky’s 
breadth or robbed him of his gaiety. A fine achievement to say the least. 
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Act I of ‘Francesca da Rimini’ at Rio with Caniglia and Prandelli. 


South Africa 

A new opera is an event in South Africa, and the success of Erik Chisholm’s 
Dark Sonnet is remarkable in so far as the music is neither easy nor popular 
and has only one singing character. Chisholm has made a 40-minute opera 
from an early Eugene O'Neill play Before Breakfast. To take an existing 
play which was never intended by its author for musical treatment presents 
certain advantages and also disadvantages to the composer, particularly if 
the play is the work of a dramatist of genius. Structure, characterisation, 
effective stage-craft—most important of all—is assured. It is reasonable to 
doubt whether Wozzeck, Pelléas and Salome would be the great operas 
they are if the librettos had been the work of lesser men than Biichner, 
Maeterlinck and Wilde. The danger of play adaptation is the justification, 
so to speak, of the added sound track. 

Dark Sonnet concerns the naggings of a disillusioned wife delivering a 
ceaseless barrage of insults, sneers and jibes against her silent and helpless 
husband who is dressing and shaving himself in the next room. At the 
climax he cuts his throat with the razor. 

A domestic tragedy such as this, performed as a monologue, could easily 
border on farce; at the Irving Theatre Grand Guignol season, last year, even 
in the hands of so experienced an actress as Ellen Pollock, it almost became 
sO. 

With Chisholm’s apt and pointed score it is stark tragedy, and few com- 
posers of our time have so successfully created a sordid, girning, back- 
biting atmosphere in such vivid and compelling tones. The pathetic little 
aria ‘I knew all the time you were running around with someone’ draws the 
sympathy of the audience to the unfortunate woman, far more than is 
possible in a ‘straight’ performance of the O'Neill play; likewise the dripping 
blood episode towards the end of the opera is infinitely more eerie and 
gripping than it would be without music. 
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Chisholm has cast his opera into a cycle of fourteen movements, each move- 
ment representing a line of sonnet form with the climax occurring in the last 
two ‘lines’. A chamber orchestra of twenty-two players is employed (one of 
each wind and with an important piano duet part). The music is freely 
12-tone, but, as in Berg’s Elegy on Wozzeck, occasionally settles into a 
definite tonality for some of the more emotional peaks. The use of oriental 
scales is sometimes employed but much less frequently than in Chisholm’s 
violin concerto which was heard at this year’s Edinburgh Festival. 

Dark Sonnet is the second part of a three-act opera which Dr. Chisholm 
is composing entitled Murder in Four Keys. The first part is a setting of 
Strindberg’s Simoon (Murder by Suggestion) and the final part Chaucer’s 
Pardoner’s Tale in the effective and original dramatisation of James Bridie 
(Murder by Violence and Poison). If the other two parts are on a level 
with Dark Sonnet (Murder by Persuasion), then the composer will have 
produced an opera of universal appeal. 

Dark Sonnet was followed by the first South African stage production of 
Gianni Schichi in which Gregorio Fiasconaro, in the name part, showed 
himself to be a first-rate buffo singer and actor. Both operas will be 
included in the tour of Rhodesia which the University of Capetown Opera 
School undertakes in February, 1953. David Shepherd. 


South America 

Last autumn’s season at the Teatro Municipal, Rio de Janeiro was notable 
for the success of the German company which performed Der /fliegende 
Hollander, Fidelio, and Tristan und Isolde. The singers included Marianne 
Schech, Kathe Nentwig, Carin Carlsson, Karl Krollmann, Walter 
Hagner, Rudolf Lustig, August 
Seider, Otakar Kraus, Arnold van 
Mill and Alexander Welitsch. Karl 
Elmendorff was the conductor. The 
Italian and French operas were sung 
mostly by Italian artists. The Don 
Giovanni cast was of exceptional 
interest including as it did Victoria 
de los Angeles as Donna Anna, 
Giulietta Simionato as Elvira, Mario 
Petri as the Don and Prandelli as 
Ottavio. Caniglia was heard as Tosca 
and Francesca da Rimini, Tebaldi as 
Madeleine de Coigny and Violetta, 
and Carla Martinis as Turandot and 
Gioconda. Other artists heard during 
the season included Fiorella Carmen 
Forti, Alvino Méisciano, Gianni 
Poggi, Roberto Turrini, Piero Guelfi, 
Carlo Tagliabue, Ugo Savarese, 
Plinio Clabasi and Arturo de la Porta; 
de Fabritiis was the chief conductor. 





Carla Martinis as Turandot 











Gramophone Records 


Complete recordings 

Il Barbiere di Siviglia: with de los Angeles (Rosina), Canali (Berta), Monti 
( Almaviva), Bechi (Figaro), Rossi-Lemeni (Basilio), Melchiorre Luise (Bartolo), 
Benatti (Fiorello, Ambrogio, An Officer) & Milan Symphony Orchestra & Chorus, 
conducted by Tullio Serafin (6 sides) I/p. H.M.V. ALP.1022/4. 

For the first time in England for twenty-five years we have a new and virtually 
complete recording of Barbiere in a genuine operatic performance. That is to say 
that continuity is present in the shape of the recitatives (accompanied by a harpsi- 
chord), and most of the performers act unabashedly in front of the microphone. 
The cuts are quite unimportant until the last act: then a bit of the Lesson scene 
goes (de los Angeles of course sings Rossini’s, nct an interpolated aria); and, 
more unfortunately, great chunks are removed from AA, gual colpo and the finale, 
so that the latter sounds even more perfunctory than usual—one suspects that 
these cuts were suggested less by artistic considerations than by those of space. 

I have begun to despair of ever seeing and hearing a Barbiere which is really 
funny, and in which the fun is obtained from the brilliance of the music and not 
in a way which interferes with and disfigures it. Unfortunately, singers have got 
into the habit of thinking of the score as primarily a vehicle for their own incom- 
parable talents, and any exaggeration in the sacred cause of ‘effect’ seems per- 
missible to them. It is odd how it seems to escape their notice that Stabile and 
Kunz—two of the best operatic comedians seen since the war—obtain their effects 
precisely by means of timing and phrasing within the composer’s notes and direc- 
tions. In the present performance, something is achieved in this direction, but 
the Figaro bellows throughout, as if he felt he could only efface memories of 
previous exponents by sheer lung power, and the Basilio rather frequently departs 
from what is written in his effort to create an impression. Otherwise, the cast 
is commendably accurate. 

From the wonderfully beautiful, cool sound of her voice at her first entrance, 
Victoria de los Angeles makes a superb Rosina. There is nothing whatsoever of 
the conventional soubrette in this fascinating performance, which avoids pertness 
and shrillness and substitutes for them musicianship and wit (as for instance, 
strikingly, at the beginning of Dunque io son). She sings the music in the original 
keys, in fact as Ressini wrote it for a mezzo, and only an occasional upward flourish 
is allowed to show that she is after all a soprano. Una voce has not had so un- 
hackneyed a performance for the gramophone since the time it was recorded by 
her compatriot, Supervia. Opposite her is a Count whose even, agile singing 
goes a long way towards compensating for a voice which is rather ‘white’ in colour. 
Few tenors nowadays sing Rossini as accurately or as agreeably. Bechi’s voice 
is hard and his inordinately loud, heavy (but not clumsy) singing soon becomes 
tiring to hear. But it would be a mistake to think of his Figaro as negligible; 
for all its lack of charm, it is anything but that. Rossi-Lemeni produces some 
cavernous sound for Basilio, but his search for effect often leads him into exaggera- 
tion, and La calunnia, which begins quite well, degenerates into toneless barking 
before the end. I would prefer a true bass for Bartolo (e.g. Corena, as in his 
Decca |/p), and Luise’s tone is a little thin for A un dottor, but he invariably 
sings with regard for accuracy and style, and his patter is light and skilful. Canali 
is an admirable Berta, and shows why it is that she is considered almost indis- 
pensable in roles like this at la Scala. 

Serafin’s experience ensures that the performance is smooth and secure, and 
he rises to considerable heights in the finale to Act I, which is extremely successful 
and bears all the signs of thorough rehearsal—the vary fast tempi could hardly 
have been achieved otherwise. Elsewhere, there are some things he should not 
have passed—scrambles in the overture, and the guitar and orchestra by no means 
together in the introduction to Ecco ridente, for instance. But the set as a whole 
is on a high level, and the use of mezzo keys makes for authenticity, as does the 
exclusion of Manca un foglio in favour of the vastly better A un dottor, and the 
retention of the original Lesson scene. It will probably be a long while before 
there is a better recording of this opera. H. 
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Le Nozze di Figaro: with Schwarzkopf (Countess), Seefried (Susanna), Jurinac 
(Cherubino), Héngen (Marcellina), Schwaiger (Barbarina), Felbermayer & Czeska 
(Maidens), London (Count), Kunz (Figaro), Majkut (Basilio, Don Curzio), Rus 
(Bartolo), Felden (Antonio), Vienna Phil. and State Opera Chorus, conducted by 
Herbert von Karajan. Columbia 33.C X.1007-9. 

Comparison is with the Glyndebourne set of the mid-thirties, which is still avail- 
able though it seems unlikely that it will be issued on 1/p. From the scramble of 
the overture, Karajan adopts tempi that are about as fast as one can imagine. 
Precision, it is true, he obtains—although he does not often allow a rest full value; 
what worries one is the almost complete disregard of what should lie behind that 
precision. The concentration on surface brilliance is a constant factor, and 
humanity and understanding, which so distinguish this music, are alike conspicu- 
ously absent from Karajan’s gramophone performance, just as they were from - 
production of the opera in Salzburg in 1948. Busch in the Glyndebourne set, 
Karajan’s antithesis. Neither his orchestra nor, in the final analysis, his cast > 
as good as Karajan’s, but he is relaxed where Karajan is relentless, urbane where 
Karajan is demoniac, and he gives the voices (and thus the music) time to speak 
where Karajan clips both short. Comparison of almost any individual section 
will, I think, support this view; take the duet for Susanna and Marcellina as an 
example, or Figaro’s Aprite un po’ quegli occhi (Karajan allows no time for the 
horn joke to make its effect). Even more revealing is the finale to Act IV, which 
Karajan starts with a metronome reading of crotchet 74 as opposed to Busch’s 
crotchet = 64—a difference which is as considerable to the ear as on paper. This 
last finale is perhaps the worst section of all in the new set. The great duet for 
Figaro and Susanna is rushed through and contrives to sound almost like a carica- 
ture, and the exaggerated ritardando at the Countess’s last entrance has the effect 
of bringing the music to a standstill by the time the Count asks for forgiveness. 
Moments of perception, such as the beautifully gauged broadening of the major 
section in Crudel, perche finora, cannot possibly compensate, in my view, for the 
ruination of so much of the rest of the music. 

Ironically enough, the cast is for the most part very good indeed. Kunz’s 
enunciation, his immaculately musical timing, and his superior phrasing make him 
an excellent Figaro, although I do not 
care for the exaggerated slurring down 
from the top E’s in Non piu andrai. 
London is a splendid Count, with just 
the right weight of voice, and 
Schwarzkopf does some lovely singing 
as the Countess. Jurinac is a beautiful 
and perfectly characterised Cherubino; 
there is no better singing in the set 
than her urgent Non so piu cosa son, 
with its masterly /egato. Seefried has 
exquisite moments and sings Deh vieni 
well, but her tendency to swallow phrases 
had reached such proportions at the 
time the recording was made (two years 
and more ago) that some of her singing 
sounds affected and unnatural—Venite 
inginocchiatevi for instance is completely 
‘thrown away’. Hdéngen is excellent as 
Marcellina, but neither Majkut nor Rus 
compares with Glyndebourne’s Basilio 
and Bartolo (Nash and Allin-Tajo). 

Neither the Vienna nor: the Glynde- 
bourne set is complete, the‘first omitting 








Schwarzkopf, Seefried and Jurinac in 
‘Figaro’ at Salzburg. y 4 
Photo: Rieder. ‘ 








Marcellina’s and Basilio’s arias, the second Barbarina’s as well as the other two, 
and also the chorus in Act I. The recitative is included in neither. This is all 
very well when the set is pressed on single discs and the pause between sides (even 
with an automatic changer) to some extent allows the listener to supply the changed 
dramatic context for himself; but with the continuity afforded by 1/p, its loss is 
nothing short of disastrous. Try over numbers 1, 2 and 3 and see how unnatural 
they sound strung together without connecting links. 

The effect of these records is as if some efficient hell-operated juke-box was 
playing all the set pieces in the right order and with a minimum of break between 
sides; and it is mot in any sense that of an operatic performance. No, the new 
Figaro, in spite of the advantages of 1/p, does not replace the old. 


Die Miestersinger von Niirnberg: Columbia 33.CX.1021-S. 

Columbia’s Bayreuth recording of Meistersinger (for details, see Vol. Ill, page 
174), is now issued on I/p. _ A careful comparison between the 78’s and the new 
I/p’s shows a certain loss of brilliance in the transfer, but considerable gain in 
clarity; a sim.lar comparison between the Decca and the Columbia sets only serves 
to confirm the view I expressed when the sets were first issued, that the Columbia 
is considerably the finer performance. To anyone who is primarily interested in 
the music and used to listening to it in the theatre, 1 would unhesitatingly recommend 
the new Columbia I/p set. When issued on 78, it was far more expensive than its 
rival, but now has the additional advantage of being one record cheaper. 


Die Zauberfléte: with Lipp (Queen of the Night), Seefried (Pamina), Jurinac, 
Riegler, Schiirhoff (Three Ladies), Loose (Papagena), Steinmassl, Dérpinghans, 
Stiickl (Three Boys), Dermota (Tamino), Kunz (Papageno), Klein (Monostatos), 
Weber (Sarastro), London (Speaker), Majkut, Préglhof (Priests), Pantscheff (Armed 
Man), Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra & Singverein der Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde, conducted by Herbert von Karajan. Columbia 33.CX.1013-5. 

Disappointment over the Figaro set led to apprehension over Zauberfléte; but 
one need not have worried. From the beautifully balanced brass chords of the 
overture, the performance goes for the most part splendidly. The Bildnisarie 
confirms the impression already created in the trio for the Ladies, that the singers 
are to be given all the time in which to sing that they were denied in Figaro. The 
two ensembles, that of the Ladies superbly led by Jurinac, are most beautifully 
characterised and differentiated; and with them Karajan achieves effects of the 
utmost delicacy. The opening trio is lovely, Hm, hm, hm could hardly be better, 
and the A major terzetto for the Boys, as also the opening of the finale to Act Il 
(Bald prangt, den Morgen zu verkiinden), has that rare, ethereal beauty which is so 
seldom realised in performance. 

Comparison with the famous, but in many ways disappointing, Beecham-Berlin 
Staatsoper recording is illuminating; wherever Karajan is at his most sensitive, 
Beecham has his most pedestrian moments—and the odd thing about re-hearing 
the old H.M.V. set is to find that imagination is comparatively rare in it. Certain 
instances of Karajan’s superiority are cited above, but there are many more, notably 
his remarkable realisation of the end of the duet for the two Priests (No. 11), and 
the bold attempt to give the chorale full stature (here, however, the slow tempo is 
allowed to cast its shadow too far, and Beecham’s continuation is perhaps better). 
Neither set does anything like justice to the wonderful scene of Tamino and the 
Speaker; in Karajan’s, the singing is too stiff and insufficiently conversational, 
and Beecham’s is only slightly better. | Beecham has the advantage in the trio for 
Pamina, Tamino and Sarastro, which Karajan makes far too slight, a fault which 
was very much in evidence in Bei Mdnnern earlier on. 

The new Columbia cast is perhaps the more consistently good. Dermota, who 
sings better than I have ever heard him before, is a far better Tamino than Roswiange, 
whose throaty heldentenor is peculiarly ill-suited to the role. Kunz is a superb 
Papageno, even better than Hiisch, and his performance is full of exquisite touches, 
such as the colouring of his voice before Monostatos and the slaves dance to the 
bells. There is little to choose between the two excellent Queens of the Night; 
Berger is remarkable, but Lipp and Karajan between them make the second aria 
into an almost uniquely brilliant tour-de-force of speed and accuracy. Seefried’s 
Pamina, good as it is, does not quite rise to the heights of Lemnitz’s. Bei Mannern 
and the great cry of Die Wahrheit! are altogether too slight, and Ach, ich fiihl’s, 
though beautifully sung, lacks expression, or indeed much sense of its context. 
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This deficiency of stature is not, | am convinced, to be found now, and I doubt 
whether Seefried would still throw away Pamina’s offstage cry after the Chorale 
as she does here; in the last eighteen months or two years she seems to have shed 
the mannerisms which were at one time beginning to interfere with the freedom 
of her singing. Weber is the one serious disappointment in the Vienna cast. 
Occasional moments where one is overwhelmed by the splendour of his voice only 
serve to emphasise the lack of smoothness in his singing elsewhere. He sounds 
uncomfortable in his efforts to find a Mozart style. I have already paid tribute 
to the remarkable Viennese ensembles of Ladies and Boys, and it remains only 
to mention that Peter Klein and Emmy Loose admirably fill the roles of Monostatos 
and Papagena. 

Not everyone will agree with me in preferring the new set to the old, which hes 
a great reputation. I personally find that Karajan and the Vienna cast come quite 
close to achieving the almost impossible feat of an adequate performance of what 
is one of the most sublime operas ever written. 
German 

Idomeneo: Andro, raming> e solo & Zeffiretti lusinghieri (Jurinac, Dorothy McNeil, 
Alexander Young, Lewis, Glyndebourne Festival Orchestra: Busch: DB21525). 
Both ensemble and aria are of sublime beauty—Professor Dent has even gone so 
far as to refer to the former as ‘perhaps the most beautiful ensemble ever composed 
for the stage’, and it has never before been recorded outside the complete 1/p set. 
But oh, the tyranny of the 12” disc! The tempi on both sides are so fast as to come 
close to ruining the record—though even the fast tempo cannot conceal that Jurinac’s 
singing of Zeffiretti is divinely beautiful. Unfortunately, Simoneau appears not 
to have been available for this recording, and Young, who takes his place as 
Idamante (this is not the place to re-open the discussion of whether tenor or soprano 
should sing this castrato role) lacks the necessary authority, and in addition cannot 
make the low E flats and F’s ‘tell’ as they must. The record turns out to be one 
of those irritating ‘near misses’. Der Schauspieldirektor & Le Nozze di Figaro: 
Overtures (Philharmonia: Kubelik: DB21548). The recording is rather fierce, 
but the overtures are well done and can be recommended to anyone who wants 
them coupled in this way. 


Fidelio: Abscheulicher! wo eilst du hin? (Inge Borkh & Berlin Stidtische Oper 
Orchestra Rother: DB11544). No other complete version of the aria is extant, that 
by Lotte Lehmann omitting the opening recitative. Borkh obviously has a good 
voice, but her performance is respectable rather than distinguished. There is 
little sense of expressive line, and one wonders why the conductor is so anxious 
to emphasise the cresc.-pp contrast at the 
beginning of the aria (the direction surely 
refers to the orchestra anyhow, not the 
singer) that he makes Borkh sing 
Komm . . . Hoffnung. On every score 
except that it is less well recorded, Lotte 
Lehmanns performance (PX0.1013 
special) is to be preferred; it is wonder- 
fully moving sing ng. Der Freischiitz: 
Durch die Walder (Anders & Berlin 
Stadtische Oper Orch:stra: Rother: 
DA5514). Anders convey’s Max’s 
anguish extremely well, and his nice, 
easy singing of the aria is much to be 
admired. I prefer it to Roswange’s 
version (which is anyhow cut), but 
Tauber’s is very dramatic and full of 
meaning, although the orchestra is not so 
good as here (RO20551). Merry Wives 
of Windsor: Overture (Vienna Phil.: 
Furtwangler: DB21502). Furtwingler is 


Borkh as Leonora and Anders as 
Florestan, at Edinburgh, 1952. 











always interesting, and the playing here is lovely, the phrasing delightfully easy. But 
the performance as a whole is a Jittle sober, and there is more vigour in the Boult- 
LPO recording (DB21223). Der fliegende Hollinder: Die Frist ist um (Sigurd 
Béjrling & Philharmonia: Schiichter: DX1562). I enjoyed Bjérling’s incisive 
singing, but he is net always smooth, and he does not make the music sound easy. 
The recording is good, better in fact than on DB6378, where his compatriot, Joel 
Berglund, sings the same excerpt with superb assurance and real vocal splendour. 
Berglund’s is one of the finest Wagnerian records extant. 


French 

Benvenuto Cellini: Overture & Brahms: Hungarian Dances 2 & 3 (Philharmonia: 
Kletzki: LX8935-6). This is a fine performance of a beautiful overture which 
contains ample evidence both of Berlioz’s melodic genius and of that irresistible 
energy of his. Les Huguenots: Oh ciel, oi courez-vous? (Teschemacher, Wittrisch 
& Berlin Staatsoper Orchestra: Orthmann: DB21511: German). It is years since 
there has been any other recording of the famous duet from Act IV of Meyerbeer’s 
greatest success. This one was in the German catalogues for a time and must 
therefore have been made considerably more than twenty years ago, since it dis- 
appeared the moment the Nazis came into power. It contains one of the great 
tests for the nineteenth century tenor, and, in spite of substantial cuts and the 
unwieldy German text, gives a remarkable idea of the effective nature of the music. 
The singers are most convincing, and it is as well to remember that their success 
was not confined to records but took place initially in the opera house, where both 
performers were strikingly successful in these roles. Wittrisch’s appealing singing 
of the great phrase shows unusual control, and his high D flat at the end of the 
lyrical section of the duet is a splendid affair. Teschemacher is no less good, the 
recording sounds very well for its age, and the disc is highly recommended. 

Carmen: Parle-moi de ma mére (Anny Schlemm, Schock, Berlin Stidtische Oper 
Orchestra: Rother: DB11541: German). There is smoothness and clarity in this 
highly competent performance, which nevertheless seems very Teutonic in such 
essentially French music. It is difficult to recommend the Vinay-Quartararo 
performance, which is badly recorded and notable only because of Vinay’s sincerity; 
the present disc can be recommended to anyone who does not mind the German 
characteristics. 
Italian 

La Gazza Ladra, Guglielmo Tell, Semiramide, La Scala di Seta: Overtures 
(Concertgebouw Orchestra: van Beinum: LL.358). This is a disc which deserves 
superlatives for performance, playing and recording alike. If you want records 
of these four overtures, you need look no further. Il Signor Bruschino: Ah, donate 
il caro sposo & Il Matrimonio Segreto: Perdonate, signor mio (Noni & Turin Radio 
Orchestra: Basile: R30050). Neither aria will be known to most English opera- 
goers, although the second comes from one of the most famous of all comic operas. 
In the Cimarosa, Carolina tries to convince the English and supposedly rich Lord 
Robinson of her own evil qualities, in the Rossini, Sofia pleads to be allowed to 
marry the man of her choice and, in the cabaletta, shows that her reaction will be 
spirited if she is denied her way. Noni’s singing is bright and clear, and as well 
as the agility of her technique, she shows the more lyrical side of her art in the 
beautiful slow section of the Rossini, with its cor anglais obligato. This is a most 
attractive record. Guillaume Tell: Sombres foréts (Hammond & Philharmonia: 
Tausky: DB21549). The inclusion of the orchestral introduction and the agitated 
recitative greatly increase the value of this record. It is a pity that Hammond's 
French is unconvincing and that she does not sing the triplets more gracefully, as 
in most respects this is an excellent record. The aria is available (without recita- 
tive) in Italian sung by Pagliughi (R30004). Don Carlos: Tu che le vanita conoscesti 
del mondo (Hammond & Philharmonia: Tausky: DB21510). The singer is in fine 
voice and she sings this splendid aria really well. A more characteristically Italian 
performance, sung by Margherita Grandi, is available to special order on DB6631. 
Each record will have its admirers, but it is only fair to point out that the important 
and very beautiful orchestral introduction is more generously phrased on DB6631. 

Cavalleria Rusticana: Brindisi (Achille Braschi, Fernanda Cadoni, Cetra Orchestra: 
Basile: RO30005). This record comes from a Cetra complete recording. The 
tenor is more rhythmical than many an Italian Turiddu, but the whole record is 
very loud and the most enjoyable feature of it is the nice choral singing. I Gio- 
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ielli della Madonna: Dance of the Camorristi & Johann Strauss: Thunder and Light- 
ning Polka Op. 324 (Boston Pops Orchestra: Fiedler: B10290). The gay and 
colourful dance is well done—much better than the Strauss on the reverse. Fedora: 
O grandi occhi lucenti & Samson et Dalila: Amour, viens aider ma faiblesse (Elena 
Nicolai & Turin Radio Orchestra: Simonetto: R30049). This big-voiced, wide- 
ranging Italianate mezzo (she does Briinnhilde) is nothing to do with the Greek 
Elena Nikolaidi: the present singer who is well known in Italy is, I believe, a 
Bulgarian. She sang at the Stoll Theatre in 1949, when I remember her as an 
admirable Mistress Quickly. She sings Fedora’s reflection from Act I with ample 
tone, and it is difficult to choose between this performance and that of Stignani 
on LX1253. Her singing, however, coarsens unpleasantly when she tackles Dalila. 
La Rondine: Chi il bel sogno di Doretta & Manon: Adieu notre petite table (Maria 
Minazzi & Turin Radio Orchestra: Basile: RO30004: Italian). In the opening 
scene of Puccini's La Rondine, the courtesan Magda sings a romantic ending 
to the ballad which Prunier has just improvised at her piano for the entertainment 
of her guests. The excerpt has more than a little charm, though not perhaps as 
much as the section beginning Ore dolce e divine once recorded by the great 
Lucrezia Bori. The singing here is pleasant. 

Miscellaneous 

The Bartered Bride: The Dance of the Comedians (Philharmonia: Kubelik: 
DB21464). I know of no other conductor recording this side of the Iron Curtain 
who does Czech music as convincingly as Kubelik. This is an authentic and 
rousing performance, and the brilliant articulation of the strings is particularly 
to be admired. Eugen Onegin: Waltz & Polonaise (Philharmonia: Dobrowen: 
C4190). Substitute ‘Russian’ for ‘Czech’ and ‘Dobrowen’ for ‘Kubelik’ and the 
foregoing remarks are still applicable. These are good, clear, incisive performances. 

L’Elisir d’amore: Una furtiva lagrima & La Gioconda: Cielo e mar & Don Pasquale: 
Prelude & Cerchero lontana terra & Lucia di Lammermoor: Tombe degli avi miei 
& Fra poco a me ricovero (Prandelli & Santa Cecilia Orchestra, Rome: Erede) & 
Faust: Mais ce Dieu, que peut-il pour moi? (Tomaso Spataru & Arie & Santa Cecilia 
Orchestra, Rome: Erede) & Andrea Chenier: Improvviso (Ferrari & Suisse Romande 
Orchestra: Erede) Barbiere di Siviglia: A un dottor della mia sorte (Corena & Suisse 
Romande Orchestra: Erede) LXT.2688. 

This pudding contains a plum, and none of the ingredients is exactly ersatz. 
Prandelli is a musical singer who scrupulously observes the composers’ markings; 
he makes a real attempt to treat each of these well-known arias on its own merits, 
and not just as a tenor’s encore. The results are entirely agreeable, but I should 
have thought they would, like the rest of this disc, have been more acceptable on 
single ‘78’ discs. Spataru has a nice voice, not much imagination, and little more 
French; his companion has rather more of each, and together they sing A moi les 
plaisirs, which is what it amounts to, quite nicely. The plum is Corena’s fine 
performance of A un dottor, a splendid example of the Rossini patter song and not 
available except in the complete set. He sings with firm, full sound and pointed 
diction, his patter is brilliant, and the performance is much too good to languish 
in the obscurity of ‘Operatic Highlights’. H, 


Opera Diary 


Covent Garden, Turandot (November 22). 

Gertrude Grob-Prandl, returning to Covent Garden to sing the role of 
Turandot for a second season (three performances), overrode the law of 
probability—one might almost say the law of nature—by sounding ever 
fresher and ever more at ease as the evening went on. The bulk of her tone 
is large enough to realise more than adequately Puccini’s massive climaxes 
and stentorian high declamation; yet its texture retains a lyric sweetness 
even at maximum volume. It would have been good to hear a controlled 
mezza voce in a few spots—especially in the third act. But we cannot expect 
everything in one singer, and Miss Grob-Prandl, even without a mezza voce, 
is a stunning phenomenon. 
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James Slane as Annius, Royden Woodford as Publius and Doreen Murray as 
Vitellia in ‘La Clemenza di Tito’ at Oxford. 
Photo: Edmark. 
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As an actress she was unobjectionable rather than positively convincing. 
She wisely elected to stand still most of the time. Christopher West, the 
producer, might well have spared her the slow exit in which she walked 
across half the width of the stage in full profile to the audience. This, 
unhappily, was one of the few moments when it was possible to see clearly. 
Most of the action took place in near-darkness, so that the sense of the story 
was threatened and the opulence (so I am told) of Leslie Hurry’s settings 
and costumes was wasted. 

James Johnston's tasteful style was helpful to the role of Calaf, but his 
voice was decidedly overtaxed by the weight of the music. Blanche Turner, 
an appealing Liu to look at, had lovely ideas about the music, which her 
unfocused voice seldom fully bore out. Frederick Dalberg’s Timur was 
sympathetic, though a richer, more Italianate voice would have done more 
for the score. 

The Ping-Pang-Pong episode went moderately well at the hands of Otakar 
Kraus, Parry Jones, and Anthony Marlowe, though it was dully staged. 
In this part of the opera, Sir John Barbirolli sentimentalised the cadences 
beyond all reason. In general his conception of the opera was wanting in 
sweep and large line, though many incidental details were pleasing. 

Cecil Smith. 
Town Hall, Oxford. La Clemenza di Tito (December 3). 

For their Michaelmas 1952 production, the Oxford University Opera 
Club enterprisingly chose Mozart’s last opera. By and large it was an 
enjoyable experience. Tito is rarely done in England (although it was the 
first Mozart opera to be performed in London in 1806) and it was well 
worth the trip to Oxford in order to see and hear the piece as a musical and 
theatrical entirety. Tito gains inestimably from being staged; the characters 
become better characterised, and their musical features more distinct. All 
those Roman noses, so to speak, take on individual contours; and, in the 
company of costumes and décor, Mozart's score itself assumes a humaner, 
more personal skin. It proves to be less the cold collation of immaculate 
bones that concert performances have suggested. When Vitellia learns (in 
Act I) that after all Titus will have her as his bride, the very sight of her 
agitated trio with Annius and Publius—the news is brought too late, Sextus 
having already been despatched to fire the Capitol and slay the Emperor— 
helps to reveal the drama implicit in the music. This visual realisation of 
a musical situation is, surely, one of the most valid reasons for the necessity 
of opera in the opera house, and the Oxford producer (Anthony Besch)— 
obvious blemishes apart—did everything possible to realise as forcefully 
as he could the few musico-dramatic situations there are in Tito. For most 
of the opera, of course, drama is conspicuously absent, but Mr. Besch 
sensibly did not attempt to fidget and was content gracefully to group his 
haracters about and let them get on with their singing. Another place 
might yet learn something from the Town Hall which was, incidentally, 
effectively Romanised for this production by the décor of Deirdre Reed and 
Michael Richardson. 

The cast was variable. Doreen Murray was an intelligent Vitellia and 
made the most of an exacting role which demands a truly virtuoso technique. 
Benedikt Benedikz was a wholly inadequate Sextus on the first night, but I 
am told—and am ready to believe—that he greatly improved in subsequent 
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Edward Manning as Tito. 
Photo: Edmark. 


performances; on this occasion he 
was alarmingly —and ruinously — 
nervous. As Annius, James Slane 
offered the evening’s best phrasing 
and an assured presence besides. 
Servilia was sensitively done by 
Griselda Bonvalot though with 
rather thin tone, and Royden 
Woodford was a magisterial Publius. 
Edward Manning was the experienced 
Titus whose continuous clemency 
requires that we should forgive him 
his often pinched and nasal intona- 
tion. Professor J. A. Westrup both 
conducted the orchestra and (baton 
between his teeth!) played the recita- 
tives. He seemed quite unperturbed when, somewhere in Act II, his strings 
entered at a pitch noticeably differing from the one he had just relinquished 
at the keyboard. Such sang-froid is memorable. Altogether the string playing 
was more of a scramble than it was for 1951's Incognita— but then Mozart, 
if anything, presents more difficult problems for the strings to tackle than 
Wellesz. The subject of the orchestra cannot be left without mention of 
Gavin Park’s gifted handling of the basset-horn and clarinet obbligatos.” ™ 

Tito, there is no doubt about it, is a disappointing opera. Its finest 
arias—such as Sextus’s Parto, ma tu, ben mio and Vitellia’s Non piu di fiori— 
could well have come into existence without the opera. The finale to Act I 
as the Capitol is wreathed in flames (a tame sort of conflagration at Oxford) 
deserves its celebrated reputation; but there is not a great deal else in the 
act that strikes fire from Mozart and kindles the imagination of his audience. 
There is, to be sure, the sweet and 
short duet of Sextus and Annius Deh 
wendi un dolce amplesso, and a 
number of rousing choruses praising 
Titus and/or the glories of ‘Our 
Roman State, Our Ro-man State’. 
Yet the choruses—like so much of 
the rest of Tito’s mechanical dignity 
—impressed my ears as cliché-ridden. 
Don’t ask me why, however, since I 
don’t know. I don’t know why, 
when we hear similar clichés in the 
Flute, we view them as none other 
than irresistible inspirations. What 





Griselda Bonvalot as Servilia, James 


Slane as Anius. 
Photo: Edmark. 
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Mozart's ‘Clemenza di Tito’ as staged in the Town Hall, Oxford. 
Photo: Edmark. 


is ‘true’ and convincing in the Flute is suddenly ‘untrue’ and flat in Tito. 
This little mystery of Mozartean style must be returned to some day. 
Meanwhile, more beautiful than the choruses or Deh prendi is Ah perdona, 
sung by Annius and Servilia—crucial words, too, that salutarily remind 
us how close to Mozart’s heart was the theme of ungrudging and liberal 
forgiveness. Here, I believe, is a clue to why Mozart was able to give Tito 
intermittent musical life in spite of all the odds against its even partial 
success—a frantically brief period of gestation (eighteen days), an 
impossible libretto, and, above all, the hard fact that Mozart had taken 
opera seria to its furthest limits in Jdomeneo ten years earlier. That 
opera seria was a corpse by Tito’s time was much of Mozart’s own 
doing. Yet his last opera could have been a worse failure; ironically 
enough, it was saved from complete frigidity because the libretto’s 
central weakness—the Emperor’s unparalleled magnanimity—had, for 
Mozart, a strong appeal. An article, one of these months, on ‘La Clemenza 
di Mozart’ might disclose more of the truth about Tito. Donald Mitchell. 


Covent Garden. Rigoletto (December 16). 

If all those ill-mannered people who brought their colds, tuberculosis, 
flu, laryngitis, sinusitis, or what have you to Covent Garden this Tuesday 
will send me their names I will gladly publish them so that we may at Jast 
know exactly who can’t afford a shilling for a health service prescription. 
Never have I been among such a deafeningly disease - ridden audience. 
Through the din was to be heard a fine performance of Rigoletto in which 
after too long an absence the admirable Silveri returned to us. 

Rigoletto is one of the not very many figures in opera who are both com- 
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Silveri as Rigoletto. 
Photo: Baron, 


plicated and successfully established. 
He is the familiar figure of the clever 
man whom ambition, and_ the 
crippled soul symbolised by the 
crippled body of the jester, have 
driven to an ignominious calling to 
satisfy his desire for power, in a way 
that his unseemly appearance and 
low birth have made _ otherwise 
impossible. The desire to write a 
political tract has perhaps been too 
freely attributed to Victor Hugo in 
Le Roi s‘amuse, the play from which 
Piave’s libretto was taken. Hugo's 
originals for the Duke and Rigoletto 
were Francis I and his jester Tri- 
boulet. It was presumably the 
revolutions of 1848 which made Verdi’s opera unacceptable politically unless 
removed to the less contentious environment of Mantua, for the opera was 
first produced in March, 1851. 

But although Rigoletto is an intricate part and Silveri has never been an 
especially subtle singer, he even so made a complete success with it. The 
power and warmth of his voice, when he doesn’t force it to muzziness at 
climaxes, are exhilarating; his vigorous stage personality enables him to 
make terrifying things of Cortigiani, vil razza and the blazing end of Act III, 
and above all he had clearly taken immense pains to work himself into his 
part. 

Hollweg’s Gilda has improved markedly on last year when the present 
writer noticed it favourably (opERA, vol. II, p. 725). The beauty of the ex- 
treme top of the voice was again noticeable, but although Gilda does not 
mostly lie very high, she did nothing ungraceful, and in particular made a 
lovely thing out of Tutte le feste. Such singing silences the desire for a more 
sparkling, high-spirited, in a word Italianate, Gilda. Possibly Hollweg’s 
tone was even a shade monotonous but it was a beautifully sung performance. 
Walter Midgley’s Duke was a carefully calculated performance. There was 
a good deal of the vivacity and gaiety we require here. Unhampered this 
night by an errant moustache, he managed his limited resources with great 
skill, and if he cannot command the bravura ideally needed for La donna 
he was at his best in Questa o quella and E il sol dell’anima. Coates’s Mag- 
dalena is a well-known character and Nowakowski was an adequate 
Sparafucile. 

Pritchard’s handling of the orchestra gained on Capuana’s in lyrical 
smoothness what it lost in excitement. When as well directed as this Covent 
Garden’s orchestra is good indeed. The Macfarran translation is now I 
suppose with us to stay; it must be depressing for Silveri to have to learn 
such stuff, but it is a small flaw on a production so careful, so well detailed, 
so conspicuous for an impressive effort made on all sides to think the singers 
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into their characters. It seems a pity that the names of producers and 
designers are now so often omitted from the programme. _ Richard Law. 


King George’s Hall. The Soldier's Tale (December 18). 

Strawinsky’s Soldier's Tale doesn’t really deserve a place in OPERA at 
all since not one of its characters emits a vocal note. In short, there’s no 
singing. But since a good many of the operas reviewed in this journal 
aren't sung either (if the critics are to be believed), there seems no reason 
for excluding a notice of Strawinsky’s brilliant little voice-less experiment. 

According to Eric Walter White in his book on Strawinsky (1948), the 
composer had the notion of writing ‘something quite simple. Why not 
write (together with C. F. Ramuz, the Swiss author) . . . a piece that would 
need no vast theatre or large public; something with two or three characters 
and a handful of instrumentalists’. The result was The Soldier’s Tale. 
Strawinsky, it must be remembered, had already by this time (1918) tried 
his hand at opera with The Nightingale (1909-14), and had succeeded with 
his famous ballets. He later introduced songs into his ballet Pulcinella (1919), 
returned to opera-buffa in Mavra (1922), proceeded to opera-oratorio in 
Oedipus Rex (1926-7), touched on melodrama by way of Persephone (1933-4), 
and concluded (to date) this rake’s progress with The Rake’s Progress (1951) 
—a fully-fledged opera. We are back, in a sense, where we started. 

The Soldier's Tale can be regarded as one of the many products of Straw- 
insky’s restless search for a new musico-dramatic form (cf. also Reynard and 
Les Noces). On this occasion he employs a cast of four (Narrator, Soldier, 
Devil, Princess) in reading, dancing and miming to the accompaniment of 
a highly selective chamber ensemble: clarinet, bassoon, cornet (trumpet 
substituted for this performance), trombone, percussion, violin and double- 
bass. The tale is a simple one. Scene One. The Soldier makes a bad 
bargain with the Devil (swops his fiddle for a magic book), and loses three 
years of his life and his girl. Scene Two. The Soldier finds wealth no 
consolation (the magic book is any financier’s dream of paradise). He 
wins back his fiddle from the Devil and, with its aid, woos the Princess out 
of her sick-bed straight into his arms. Incautiously he visits his native 
village with his new love, the Devil re-appears and, alas, carries the Soldier 
off. Curtain—over solitary syncopated thumps in the percussion alone. 

Much of the action is mimed, much narrated; there is some dialogue and 
some dancing (for the Princess and the Devil). The music is divided into 
short ‘numbers’ which either accompany the narrating (the opening Soldier's 
March), the miming (the Soldier fiddling), or the dancing (the Princcss’s and 
Devil’s gyrations in Scene Two). Only once is the music allowed to com- 
ment on, or crystallise, the dramatic situation—-when the Soldier discovers 
he can no longer play his fiddle. The rhythm, but not the pitch, of the 
Narrator’s contribution is notated. The most extended piece of music is 
the chain of three dances for the Princess—Tango, Waltz and Ragtime—in 
which Strawinsky draws heavily on a jazz idiom 

Throughout one is continuously fascinated by Strawinsky’s novel instru- 
mentation and the ingenuity of his polyrhythms; and from the stand-point 
of the opera-goer and opeRA-reader, one finds in The Soldier's Tale very 
many elements that one frequently runs across in the opera house—dance, 
mime, spoken dialogue—all elements, in fact, except the most important: 
the vocal. It would be stupid to blame The Soldier’s Tale for not attempting 
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Rossi-Lemeni as Boris. Photo: Piccagliani. 
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something which it expressly set out to avoid, but that it is the voice which 
again predominates in The Rake’s Progress makes its own telling comment. 

The Theatre Music Group was responsible for this talented (modern 
dress) revival of The Soldier’s Tale. Donald Cotton narrated and produced, 
Edward Meigh played the Soldier, Gordon West was the Devil and Francis 
Harman the Princess. Harry Samuel efficiently directed the instrumentalists. 

Donald Mitchell. 
Covent Garden. Boris Godunov (December 30). 

The revival is frequently an improvement on the original (1948). The 
worst of Wakhevitch’s scenic excesses have gone, although more of his 
exotic décor for the Coronation scene might have been retained. As it 
stands at the moment the ‘great square’ is a very parochial affair and not at 
all Kremlinesque. The crowd, too, in this scene is ridiculously cramped 
into the foreground of the stage; they can sing but not move—much. So 
Mussorgsky’s stage directions for the end of the scene—‘the crowd surges . . .’, 
‘crowd getting out of hand; police active’ etc.—go by the board. The crowd 
in Boris should, of course, be in a perpetual state of ferment; such is their 
true and intended role. Anything approaching the style of a tableau or 
still-life is utterly misconceived. Most nonsensical of all is the crocodile 
of chanting nuns which arrives on the stage during Boris’s last gasps. The 
group of Boyars are the only permissible on-lookers since they must receive 
the dying Boris’s instruction that his son shall be recognised as Tsar. The 
nuns should be kept in their proper place, out of sight—their voices gradu- 
ally approaching, but certainly not their persons. Those who studied the 
programme must have been entertained to read that Boris dies ‘to the 
lamentations . . . of an unseen choir’. Somebody's excellent idea was to 
have the urchins who tease the Idiot (the scene in the Kromy forest) played 
by children. This combination of children and childlike Idiot strikes 
exactly the right note, the more so since Mussorgsky wrote the episode that 
way. Mention of the Kromy scene brings me to two vexing subjects: (a) 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s revision of Mussorgsky’s score, and (b) what I can only 
describe as Covent Garden’s revision of Rimsky’s revision—at least as far 
as the order of the scenes is concerned. To protest at the use of (a) is, I 
imagine, quite futile, though the Garden having started out bravely in 1948 
with Mussorgsky’s own version (his second, I believe) might have had the 
courage to continue with it. This is not just a purist objection. Rimsky, 
besides re-orchestrating, tried to remove in Boris what be thought was ‘the 
harshness of the harmonies, the faulty counterpoint’ etc., etc., and as a 
result the opera’s unique primitiveness of expression—so important for the 
music of our own day and, in itself, the most startling revelation of Muss- 
orgsky’s genius—is much impaired.’ But while everybody prefers Mussorg- 
sky sweet and tender to Mussorgsky tough and sour, and all the world’s 
available Boris’s are bred on Rimsky, I suppose it’s hopeless hoping to hear 
Mussorgsky even when his name is down as composer of the opera. Never- 
theless, Rimsky—at least in his 1906/8 version—did stick to Mussorgsky’s 
disposition of Boris’s scenes. Admittedly he transposed the Kromy forest 

* The complex story of Boris’s various editions (Mussorgsky’s own and Rimsky’s) 
is Clearly expounded in Gerald Abraham’s excellent booklet in the Covent Garden 
Opera Series. The enquiring reader who pursues the matter therein may be surprised 
at the extent of Rimsky’s modifications. D.M. 
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and death of Boris scenes, but then there was some justification for the 
procedure. Mussorgsky had concluded his own very first version with the 
Tsar’s demise; the Idiot having the last word was a later development. The 
Garden's revival, however, adopts an eccentric scene-order of its own.? 
It would be impossible in a review of this size to give any indication of the 
differences between the Garden's Boris in four acts and Mussorgsky’s opera 
of the same title. The omission of the first Polish scene with its tiresome 
sub-plot is defensible; Mussorgsky himself only added the scenes as con- 
cessional after-thoughts. But the Garden’s Act I is an instance of tampering 
taken to absurd lengths for no good reason. Mussorgsky’s Prologue is 
wiped out as a separate entity, and the Coronation scene (which was originally 
the second part of the Prologue) now ends the first act, with the scene in 
Pimen’s cell preceding it; thus Grigory’s arraignment of Boris and the birth 
of his idea to flee the monastery and impersonate the murdered Dmitri take 
place before Boris has been crowned as Tsar. This chronological upset is a 
dire one and leads inevitably to further inconsistencies, e.g. the Coronation 
scene now intervenes between Dmitri’s display of ambition in the cell and 
his subsequent arrival at the inn on the Lithuanian frontier. Cause and 
effect are ruthlessly divided and the continuity of the drama sacrificed—to 
what? For what? Because the Coronation scene makes an effective final 
curtain to Act I? I fear so. In which case Mussorgsky’s Act I should be 
restored to something like its authentic shape without delay. Expediency 
is the worst of the many motives that prompt producers and others to try 
their hand at improving a composer’s work; and expediency smells none the 
sweeter for being founded in the best of gocd intentions. 

Rossi-Lemeni’s Boris was outstanding, and his stage presence needs to be 
seen to be believed. Verbal descriptions are inadequate. His entrance in the 
Coronation scene was massively impressive and, although he has little to 
sing, he sang it with such authority that almost everything previous paled into 
insignificance. (Not quite everything; I still remembered with keen pleasure 
Dobrowen’s masterly handling of the chorus in scene one [the Moscow 
monastery] where he really caught the vernacular character of Mussorgsky’s 
choral writing.) The audience roared their heads off as soon as the Coronation 
scene was over, as if it were established dogma that Rossi-Lemeni were 
indeed ‘the finest Boris since Chaliapin’. Not having heard Chaliapin 
I wouldn’t know about that, but I suggest the audience’s applause was, 
in fact, premature. Rossi-Lemeni a remarkable Boris? Yes; and easily the 
best Boris yet to have visited Covent Garden in my time. A great Boris? 
No. Though his potentialities are enormous, his big hallucinatory collapse 
in Act II/2 and his final death scena did not actually achieve the promise of 
his brief but splendid Coronation vow. That some of his exchanges with 
his children and Shuisky lacked conviction was undoubtedly due to the 
freakish mixture of dialogue in Russian and English. When Boris sang alone 
the Russian didn’t matter at all; on the contrary, it was a vivid experience. 
Yet even where Rossi-Lemeni had the stage and the Russian language to 
himself the sum total of his art missed real greatness—he never quite attained 
that degree of self-liberation and self-involvement in the music that makes 

2 The present re-arrangement of scenery is not peculiar to Covent Garden; it is 
the order in use at the Scala, the Metropolitan and Stockholm productions of the 
work.—Eb. 
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every phrase miraculously meaningful. We were still aware of a Boris being 
projected by a Rossi-Lemeni, an impression strengthened now and again 
by the more dubious of the latter’s histrionics which violently clashed with 
an, in general, restrained and subtle conception of Boris’s large-scale, 
dramatic outbreaks. In short, Boris on the one hand and Rossi-Lemeni 
on the other never fused together in that supreme dissolution of personalities 
which stamps the great musico-dramatic occasion. Rossi-Lemeni undoubtedly 
has much noble music in him, but it was in the orchestra-pit that Mussorgsky’s 
Boris flowered superbly; Dobrowen’s stature as a conductor increases with 
his every performance. The remainder of the cast ranged over thei ndifferent, 
the acceptable and the distinguished. The last two categories are all that 
need claim our attention here and at the top of the list must come Howell 
Glynne’s Varlaam and Edith Coates’s Inn Mistress---indeed, the whole of the 
Inn scene is brilliantly sung, acted and produced. Edgar Evans’s Grigory- 
Dmitri is one of his best roles, and in the Polish interlude he receives full- 
throated support from Constance Shacklock as Marina. Norman Walker 
was a not always very audible Pimen—Parry Jones a suitably sinister Shuisky. 
The horrid leer on Shuisky’s face as he regards young Feodor sobbing over 
the Tsar’s body sends us home with an uncomfortable reminder that History, 
post-Boris, marched bloodily on, and that Feodor was one of her first 
victims. The leer, in fact, is a nice bit of historical face-production, nicely 
(if that’s the word) sustained by Mr. Jones until the curtain drops. 
Donald Mitchell. 

B.B.C. Third Programme. The Beggar's Opera (December 5 and 8); Duke 
Bluebeard’s Castle (Bartok) (December 19 and 20). 

This radio production of Britten’s enchanting version of The Beggar's 
Opera, by the English Opera Group, was not altogether successful. The action 
of the piece needs Moiseiwitch’s and Guthrie's contributions if it is to retain 
its verve, and the prose was often none too well spoken. But it was good 
to hear again Britten’s score, at once a reference-book of his harmonic style 
and an anthology of inspired musical lyrics. The last Beggar in London 
had a baritone Macheath; with Peter Pears, as in this broadcast, it sounds 
better. How can one not love the composer who set O Polly, you might 
have toyed and kissed, or If the heart of a man, or ... but the score is 
filled with numbers to whose beauty the heart succumbs at once. Someone 
who did not hear the cast announcement might have thought that one of 
our greatest actresses was taking a night off from the Haymarket, to play 
Mrs. Peachum: when the music started Joan Cross dropped her naughty 
imitation to sing beautifully. 

Duke Bluebeard’s Castle was an admirable studio production. The text, 
in persistent ‘‘Hiawatha”’ metre, had been translated by Christopher Hassall, 
who also spoke the opening lines of the Minstrel, as well as some apparently 
gratuitous closing ones. Joan Cross was a beautiful Judith, Arnold Matters 
an adequate Bluebeard though hardly commanding enough. The Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra gave a splendid account of the score, of the miracu- 
lously beautiful sounds which picture the scenes behind each door. Stanford 
Robinson conducted with unusual sensitivity. The opera is excellent radio 
material, because the action is slight, and the music graphic. Special praise 
to the studio engineers for securing a perfectly balanced sound that came 
through admirably. Andrew Porter. 
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Competition Result 


The response to our Operatic Quiz in the December OPERA was most gratifying, 
and entries were received from all parts of the world. There are many alternatives 
to some of the questions, and the Editors were glad to learn of operatic characters with 
which even they were hardly conversant. Numbers of readers failed to read the ques- 
tions properly, and often only half-answered the question. Others displayed amazing 
ingenuity when they obviously did not know the correct answers: we were greatly 
amused, for example, by the suggestion that Andres in Wozzeck qualified for the 
trade of woodcutter, and we more than sympathised with the senders of the two 
answers to question 20 (b) (If every soprano were one, we should never have bad 
vocal performance)—La Muette di Portici and Die schweigsame Frau. 

Here are the correct answers (in the cases of questions |, 2 and 13 lack of space 
prevents us giving all the possible alternatives. 

1. Operatic Trades 

(a) Clockmaker—Torquemada (L’heure espagnole); the Court Clockmaker 
(Le Rossignol); Christian Folz (Die Schneider von schonau). 

(b) Blacksmith—Gennaro (Giojelli della Madonna); Mime (Siegfried) Bijou 
Le Postillon de Longjumeau); Vulcan (Philémon et Baucis). ; 

(c) Painter—Cavaradossi; Marcello; Mathis; Julien (Louise):Flammen (Lodoletta). 

(d) Gardener—Antonio (Figaro); Pedrillo (Seraglio); Nardo (La finta Giardiniara). 

(e) Woodcutter—Satyavan (Savitri); Peter (Hansel and Gretel); woodcutter in 
Koénigskinder; Father Tyl (L’Oiseau Bleu); Sganarelle (Le médecin malgré lui): 
Heinrich (Der Wald). 

2. Operatic Professions 

(a) Lawyer—Don Curzic and Bartolo (Figaro); Swallow (Grimes); Dr. Blind 
(Fledermaus); and countless notaries, etc., in Italian comic operas. 

(b) Physician—Dr. Grenville (Traviata); Le medécin (Pelléas); Docter (Wozzeck); 
Spinellocchio (Schicchi); Dulcamara and Despina might just creep in, though we 
doubt whether they would have been in the medical register! 

(c) Diplomat—Sharpless; de Seriex (Fedora); Lodovico; Renato. 

(d) General—Otello; Macbeth; Gremin (Onegin); Polkan (Cog d’Or); Collatinus 
and Junius (Lucretia). 

(e) Philosopher—Colline; Don Alfonso (Cosi); Alidoro (Cenerontola): all the 
Fausts; Philosopher in Galuppi’s // filosofo di Campagna. 

3. Female Occupations 

(a) Dressmaker—Louise; Mimi. 

(b) Lady’s Maid—at least twenty, including Susanna, Despina, Blondchen, 
Annina in (Traviata) (if one considers Violetta a lady), Adele, Oktavian disguised as 
Mariandl. 

(c) Operatic Soprano—Tosca; Mme. Silberklang (/mpressario); Stella (Hoffmann); 
Olimpia and Fiametta (Prima Donna). 

(d) Schoolmistress—Miss Wordsworth (Herring); Ellen Orford (Grimes). 

(e) Nurse—like lady’s maids, these, too, are legion and include Xenia’s nurse 
(Boris), Gertrude (Romeo et Juliette), Filipjevna (Onegin). 

4. Instruments 

(a) The lute is played by Beckmesser; Mistress Ford; Marietta (Die tote Stadt); 
Manrico; Baptista (The Taming of the Shrew). 

(b) A flute is played by Tamino; Lel (Snowmaiden); the musician who 
accompanies the tenor in Rosenkavalier. 

(c) A violin is played by Dr. Miracle (Hoffmann); Beppe (L’ Amico Fritz); Daniello 
(Jonny spielt auf); the Dark Fiddler (Village Romeo); Orphée in Orpheus in the 
Underworld. 

(d) A drum is played by Canio in Pagliacci (in some productions Tonio plays it, 
too), Hobson (Grimes); Preziosilla (Forza); Marie (Daughter of the Regiment); 
Vinaigre (Madame Sans Géne). We could not allow the Drum-major in Wozzeck, 
for there is nothing to suggest that the drum-major in any army is expected to be 
able to play that instrument! 

(e) The bagpipes are played by Schwanda; Corentino ( Dinorah). 

5. Real Names 
(a) Gualtier Maldé is the Duca di Mantova. 
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(b) Mimi’s real name is Lucia. 

(c) Martha is Lady Harriet Durham. 

(d) Lindoro is the Count Almaviva. 

(e) Mignon is Sperata, daughter of Count Cipriani. Mignon is also the name by 
which Oktavian is sometimes called in English translations of Rosenkavalier. 
6. Losses 

(a) Barbarina loses a pin. 

(b) Mimi loses a key, and so does Francesco in Schillingg’s Mona Lisa. 

(c) Desdemona, Sophie and the Queen in Féte Galante and Lisa in Sonnambula 
lose handkerchiefs. 

(d) Mélisande loses a ring, and so do about half the characters in Wagner’s 
Ring des Nibelungen. If we allow the latter, we must also allow Herod in Salome. 

(e) A fan is lost by Cesare Angelotti, NOT by the Marchesa Attavanti. (It is 
left with the woman’s clothes by the Marchesa, so that Angelotti can disguise 
himself.) 
7. Mirror Scenes 

There are any number of these and they include Zerlina in Fra Diavolo undressing 
to go to bed; Marguerite looking into the mirror in Faust; Klingsor with his magic 
mirror in Parsifal; Lucietta in Quattro Rusteghi; Marie in Wozzeck; Violetta in the 
last act of Traviata; the Marschallin in Rosenkavalier; Thais; and scenes in Mignon, 
Hoffmann, Cosi, etc. 
8. Letter Scenes 

These, again, are far too numerous to list in full, and include Sharpless reading 
Pinkerton’s letter to Butterfly; Violetta reading Germont’s letter in the last act of 
Traviata, and, from the same opera, Alfredo reading Violetta’s letter; Mistress Ford 
and Mistress Page comparing letters in Falstaff and The Merry Wives; The Father 
in Louise reads the letter Louise has received from Julien; Genevieve reads to Arkel 
Golaud’s letter to Pelléas; Don Pasquale reads the letter dropped by Norina; 
Des Grieux reads Manon a letter he is writing to his father, etc. 
9. Tenors who started their lives as baritones include Jean de Reszke, Melchior, 
Zanelli, Vinay, Svanholm, Schmedes, Sims Reeves, Frank Sale, Zenatello, John 
Coates. We did NOT allow Caruso, Gigli and others who are said to have began as 
baritones, but who made their operatic debuts as true tenors—all the singers 
mentioned did actually appear on the opera stage in baritone roles, and some 
even made records. 
10. Posthumous operas include Nerone (Boito), Turandot, Die Feen, La Prise de Troie, 
L’Africaine, Contes d’ Hoffmann, Coq D’Or, etc. 
ll. Clocks 

Midnight chimes in the following Verdi operas: Rigoletto, Ballo, Falstaff, 
Trovatore; clocks also strike in Tosca, Rosenkavalier, L’ehure espagnole, Robert le 
Diable, Boris. 
12. Operatic parties include those given in Traviata by Violetta and Flora; Don 
Giovanni; Eugene Onegin (two here); Figaro, Count Almaviva; Albert Herring, by 
the Vicar; Prince Orlofsky in Fledermaus; Fedora; Princess Marina in Boris; 
the banquet in Macbeth; the Emperor Sigismond in La Juive; the Princess Negroni 
in Lucrezia Borgia; Capulet in Romeo and Juliet. 
13, Operatic heroines heard before they are seen include: Mimi, Butterfly, Tosca; 
Brunnhilde in Walkire; Lakmé; Tatiana in Onegin, though, as Professor Dent says 
in his entry, this depends on the producer; Donna Anna. We could not allow Lola 
in Cavalleria, as she is hardly a heroine. 

Operatic characters heard and never seen include The Priestess in Aida; the 
ee in Siegfried; Titurel; Neptune in Jdomeneo; Shepherd in Tosca; Sailor in 

ristan. 
14. This caused great difficulty, the answer being that The Tales of Hoffmann are 
related by the hero to the assembled company in Luther’s tavern, while Don Giovanni 
is being played in the near-by theatre. We were intrigued by the answer which one 
reader submitted that in Part Il of Krenek’s Jonny spielt auf the composer Max 
hears over the radio the singer Anita in his own opera. ‘ 
15. Otello’s jealousy occurs in two Puccini operas. In Act I of Tosca Scarpia, 
having found the fan of the Marchesa Attavanti, dropped by Angelotti, says: 

Per ridurre un geloso allo sbaraglio 
A Iago un fazzoletto—a me un ventaglio! 
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In Act II of Bohéme we find: 

Rodolfo: Che guardi? 

Mimi: Sei geloso. 

Rodolfo: Un vice’ Otello. 
16. Three operas in which the composer deliberately (that was the key word) 
quotes from another of his own works. Mozart in Don Giovanni quotes Non piit 
andrai; Wagner quotes the theme of King Marke from Tristan in Meistersinger; 
Puccini quotes Mimi's theme from Bohéme in Tabarro; Britten quotes from Lucretia 
in Albert Herring. We cannot allow the use of /eitmotive in The Ring as correct 
answers, nor of Rossini using portions of operas that failed in other of his works. 
Second composers had a hand in many operas including Rimsky-Korsakov in 
Khovantchina and Boris; Alfano in Turandot. 
17. Pages are sung by female singers in Ballo (Oscar), Figaro (Cherubino), 
Huguenots (Urbain), Romeo and Juliet (Stefano). The pages in Rigoletto, Salome, 
Lohengrin are nameless. 
18. Koanga is the British opera in which a negro appears (not Billy Budd). The 
Italian tenor in a German opera is, of course, the singer in Rosenkavalier—not 

Valzacchi, as several readers suggested. 

An English nobleman appears in Auber’s Fra Diavolo. We cannot allow The 
Fair Maid of Perth, as the question said an English nobleman, not a British one, 
and our Scottish readers might object! 

The Russian opera in which a Frenchman appears is Eugene Onegin (Monsieur 
Triquet), and Wagner, of course, is a character in Boito’s Mefistofele. 

19. (a) A flower and a Latin bridge—Lily Pons, NOT Rosa Ponselle. 
(b) A Wagnerian heroine and a trade—Eva Turner, (we will allow 
Elisabeth Schumann). 

(c) An apostle and some fruit—Peter Pears; and there was the brilliant 

suggestion from one reader of Mark Raizin. 

(d) Half a Shaw play and half a London station—Joan Cross. 

(e) Dent’s Alfred and a crustacean—Armand Crabbé. This last clue produced 
many amusing suggestions as to the members of shellfish family, namely, Tokatyan, 
Dado, Borgioli, Afred Deller and Afro Poli; one clever reader plumped for Scampi ! 

20. Brangaene offered Isolde L’Elisir d’ Amore or Le vin herbe. 

All sopranos should be Le Rossignol. 

Vasco da Gama should have followed L’Etvile du Nord, though we also approve 
of the suggestion Castor and Pollux. 

The Barber of Bagdad’s services would have been more useful to Delila than his 
counterpart at Seville, especially when geography comes into it. 

The Cocktail that Sharpless should have offered Pinkerton is La Dame blanche 
(for obvious reasons). 

Prize Winners: Sidney Miller, Morden, Surrey; Miss Warford, London, N.20; 

Leslie Sutherland. Leeds: Lionel Price, Hove; John Donald, East Ham; 

Jean Brayston, N.W.8; D. C. Kinrade, Liverpool; C. H. Stanton, N 3. 


Scuolo di bel Canto, Roma 

From next May, English singers will be able to study be/ canto, repertoy, 

stage and the Italian language at a residential school to be opened in Rome. 
This “Scuola di Bel Canto” isa villa in its own grounds, and under the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Mark Lynford. 
There is provision for twenty artists. Each will have a private room, 
complete service, and excellent Italian cuisine. The inclusive cost per week 
is £20. During the summer months, a special two week course is planned 
to combine a holiday with coaching and auditioning for all singers. 

To inaugurate the opening of the school, two awards are offered for 
male and female voice. The awards are: six months’ residence with tuition, 
and paid engagements with an Italian Opera House. These awards are 
open to professional and non-professional singers. Auditions will be held 
throughout Great Britain. The finals will be heard in London before a 
selected panel of judges. 
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Mr. Frederick Gardiner 


has great pleasure in announcing his appointment as 
GENERAL AGENT 
. for the. . 

EUROPEAN ASSOCIATION OF MUSIC FESTIVALS 
representing the following Music Festivals 
AIX EN PROVENCE 
BAYREUTH - _ BERLIN 
BESANCON - BORDEAUX 
FLORENCE - HELSINKI 
HOLLAND - LUCERNE 
MUNICH - PERUGIA 
STRASBOURG - VENICE 
WIESBADEN 


. also... 


BREGENZ - EDINBURGH - GLYNDEBOURNE 
SALZBURG - WURZBURG - VIENNA 


and all other leading Music Festivals in Europe 


ROYAL DANISH BALLET FESTIVAL 
COPENHAGEN 
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TICKETS, ACCOMMODATION, 
TRAVEL ARRANGEMENTS, SPECIAL TOURS 


POPS eS AS Hee SV MMM AMS Seep Merscderst 


Particulars from — 


GARDINER TRAVEL SERVICE 


189 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: REGent 1416 & 1540 
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Opera Calendar 


(Programmes subject to alteration) 


























Date COVENT GARDEN SADLER’S WELLS 
January 
Mon. 26. Boheme Fledermaus 
Tues. 27 Queen of Spades Ballet 
Wed. 28 Aida Boheme 
Thur. 29 Ballet Samson and Delilah 
Fri. 30 Ballet Seraglio 
Sat. 3! (matinee) Ballet Ballet 
Sat. 31 (evening) Queen of Spades Figaro 
February 
Mon. 2 : . Ballet Ballet 
Tues. 3 Orpheus Trovatore 
Wed. 4 Ballet Cosi fan Tutte 
Thur. 5 Aida Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
Fri. 6 Orpheus Fledermaus 
Sat. 7 (matinee) Ballet Ballet 
Sat. 7 (evening) Ballet Boheme 
February 
Mean. 9... Ballet Samson and Delilah 
Tues. 10 Fidelio Figaro 
Wed. I! Orpheus Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
Thur. 12 Boheme Traviata 
Fri. 13 a: Ballet Cosi fan Tutte 
Sat. 14 (matinee) Ballet _ 
Sat. 14 (evening) Orpheus Trovatore 
February At EMPIRE, CARDIFF 
Mon. 16 ‘ne ‘ Aida Tosca 
Tues. 17 Tristan und Isolde Boheme 
Wed. i8 Masked Ball Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
Thur. 19 Boheme Samson and Delilah 
Fri. 20 ~~ Figaro Barber of Seville 
Sat. 2! (matinee) Boheme _ 
Sat. 21 (evening) Trovatcre Traviata 
February At EMPIRE, EDINBURGH 
Mon. 23 on Aida | Butterfly 
Tues. 24 Figaro } Cosi fan Tutte 
Wed. 25 Tristan und Isolde | Boheme 
Thur. 26 Boheme Tosca 
Fri. 27 Masked Ball Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
Sat. 28 (matinee) Boheme _ 
Sat. 28 (evening) Trovatore Samson and Delilah 
March At KING'S, GLASGOW 
Mea. 2... ane Aida Traviata 
Tues. 3 Figaro Barber of Seville 
Wed. 4 Tristan und Isolde Boheme 
Thur. 5 Boheme Figaro 
Fri. 6 Fidelio Butterfly 
Sat. 7 (matinee) Trovatore — 
Sat. 7 (evening) Boheme Cosi fan Tutte 
CITY OPERA CLUB—TOYNBEE HALL 
January 29, 30,31. Zaide (Mozart) and Susanna’s Secret. 
B.B.cC. OPERA BROADCASTS 
February 6, 9. Armide (Lully) (Studio performance) 
February 13, 15. Medee (M. A. Charpentier) (Acts I, tll, V) 





Lord Inferno (Ghedini) 
Die Freunde von Salamanca (Schubert) 
Anna Krauss. (Reizenstein) 
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February 14. 
February 27. 
March 5, 6. 


























ANNOUNCING ... 


TWO VOCAL AWARDS 


To mark the cpening next May of a Residential School 
in Rome for English speaking singers. The School to be 
known as the:— 


Scuola Di Bel Canto in Roma 


Under the administration of Mr. Mark Lynford with a 
staff of renowned Italian mestri. 


The Awards are open to all residents in Great Britain for 
professional and non professional singers. 





@ One Award for the Female voice. 
@ One Award for the Male voice. 











THE AWARDS ARE:— 
© Six months residence at the School 
© with Tuition in Repertoire, Scena, Ete. 


© Two Paid Engagements with an Italian 
Opera House. 


Auditions will be held in all the Principal Towns in 
Great Britain. 


The panel of Judges to be announced. 


APPLY FOR ENTRY FORMS TO:— 


SCUOLA DI BEL CANTO, 
17 Cavendish Square, London, W.| 


marking your envelope ““ ROME.” A stamped addressed 
envelope must be enclosed. 


CLOSING DATE FOR ENTRIES MARCH 2nd. 1953. 





DETAILS OF THE SCUOLA DI BEL CANTO IN ROMA 
CAN BE OBTAINED FROM THE ABOVE ADDRESS. 














COLLECTOR’S CORNER 


In this, and ensuing months, Collector’s Corner will list their complete repertoire of new 
operatic records available from stock 


(The opera featured on the reverse of the record is shown in brackets) 


“LA FAVORITA ” (Donizetti) 





MONARCH LP. Selected passages (Norma). Mandalari, etc. . 39/6 
COLUMBIA Selected passages. La Scala artists. 5 records 34/2 
C2428 Act 2: Vien’ Leonora (D. Giovanni). Silveri.br. 5/43 
C1240 Act 3: A tanto amor (Re di Lahore). Silveri.br. 9/83 
H12171 O mio Fernando (Trovotore). Barbieri.ms, 9/84 
C12174 Act 4: Spir'to gentil (Lucia). de Muro Lomanto.t. 9/83 
C1364 Ditto (Marta). Poggi.t. 9/83 
“ FEDORA ” (Giordano) 
COLUMBIA Complete on 11 records. dalla Rizza & Scala Co. 75 /2 
C1253 Act 1: O grandi occhi lucenti (Gioconda). Stignani.ms. 9/83 
P30003 Ditto (Adriana). Elmo.ms. 9/83 
P30049 Ditto (Samson & D.), Nicolai.ms. 9/83 
HVA8 Act 2: Amor ti vieta (Manon). Caruso (1904) 15/1 
H1722 Ditto (“Lolita”), Gigli.t. 6/53 
H10069 Ditto (Adriana). Islandi.t. 6/53 
H1836 Ditto (Andrea C.). Bjorling.t. 6/53 
P30006 Mia madre . . . fante mi svela. Masini.t, 9/83 
“ FIDELIO ” (Beethoven) 
H2261 Overture. B.B.C.-Bruno Walter 9/83 
C1410 Marcellina’s aria (Carmen). Schwarzkopf.s. 9/83 
C87 Golden aria (Freischutz), Ludwig Weber.bs. 6/53 
H11544 Leonora’s aria (2 sides). Borkh en a" 9/83 
P12147 Leonora’s aria (2 sides). Lotte Lehmann 9/84 
D489 Florestan’s aria (2 sides). Patzak 9/83 
H12077 Florestan’s aria (2 sides). Roswaenge 9/84 
“ DIE FLEDERMAUS ” (J. Strauss) 
DECCA Complete on 2 LONG PLAYING. Patzak, Gueden & 
Vienna Opera se 79 /- 
DECCA Abridged on 1 LONG PLAYING. Ditto a 39/6 
P12158 Act 2: Finale (2 sides). Lehmann & Tauber, etc. - 9/83 
H9124 Taubchen (Gasparone). Wittrisch.t. ... 5/43 
“LA FORZA DEL DESTINO ” (Verdi) 
H3920 Overture (2 sides) Philharmonia-Markevitch 6/10 
H11003 Act 2: Al suon del tamburo. (Nabucco) Pederzini & 
chorus ws o = “Ee os wis 6/10 
P30035 Scene & Son Pereda. Tagliabue & Stignani, etc. ... 9/83 
H21019 Recit & Madre pietosa. Joan Hammond & chorus 9/83 
P30036 Madre pietosa. Non mi lasciar. Caniglia & Pasero 9/83 
P30037 Leonora—Guardino duet (2 sides) Caniglia & 
Pasero ; ; 9/83 
H9779 /80 Monastery interior scene (3 sides). Rossi-Lemeni & 
Hammond. (2) ' , a 19/5 
H1199 Vergine degli Angeli (Trovatore) Ponselle & Pinza 9/83 
P30038 Act 3: Amici in vita & Eglie salvo. Tagliabue & Masini 9/84 
H1050 Solenne in quest’ ora (Boheme) Gicli & de Luca 9/84 
H21311 Solenne in quest’ ora (Boheme) Bjorling & Merrill 9/83 
C1359 Urna fatale (Gioconda) Silveri.br. 9/83 
H21297 Urna fatale. Egli e salvo. Warren.br. es 9/83 
C12180 Pace mio Dio (Andrea C.) Muzio.s. es 9/84 
H3879 Pace mio Dio (Ballo). Hammond.s. 6/10 


MAIN STORE: 62, New OxrorD Street, Lonpon, W.C.1. (Langham 6155) 
MAIL ORDER: 63, MonmoutH Street, Lonpon, W.C.2. (Temple Bar 5614) I 





Operatic Record Catalogue 


of mew “DER FLIEGENDE HOLLANDER ” (Wagner) 
H4176 Overture (2 sides). Philharmonia-Malko ... ie ae 6/10 
C1562 Act 1: Die Frist ist um (2 sides). §. Bjorling.bs. ... 9/83 
C1440 Spinning chorus & Sailors’ chorus. Vienna Opera- Karajan 9/83 
C1573 Senta’s ballad (2 sides). Rysanek & chorus ... ie fea 9/83 
39/6 
sal “ FLORIDANTE ” (Handel) 
4 8} H2867 Caro amore (Semele). McCormack.t. = wes ae 9/83 
9/83 H10072 Alma mia (Alessandro), Pons.s. ee apes = me 6/53 
1 
; ~ “FRA DIAVOLO ” (Auber) 
é H10064 Act 3: Ewig will ich (Posti:lon). Roswaenge.t.  .. ois 6/53 
HVBS54 Meine Freunde (Barbiere), Jadlowker.t. . 22/118 
75/2 
- . “DER FREISCHUTZ ” (Weber) 
9 8h DECCA Complete recording on 3 LONG PLAYING. Vienna State 
15/1 a Opera , ; Es ...  118/6 
6/53 H21504 Overture (2 sides). Halle-Barbirolli 9/83 
6/53 H5514 Act I: Max’ s recit. & aria (2 sides). Anders.t. 6/53 
6/54 H10024 Ditto. Roswaenge.t. 6/53 
9/8 P2055] Ditto. Tauber.t. 6/54 
. C87 Caspar’s Trinklied (Fidelio). Ludwig Weber.bs. 6/53 
C1310 Schweig! (Vespri Siciliani). Ludwig Weber.bs. 9/84 
9/83 P12150 Act 2: Wie nahte mir. . . Alles pflegt. Lotte Lehmann.s. . 9/83 
9/8} C1090 Ditto. Welitsch.s 9/83 
6/53 H1881 Act 3: Und ob die Wolke (2 sides). Lemnitz.s. 6/53 
9/84 
9/84 “ GASPARONE ” (Millocker light opera) 
Hs H9124 O dass ich doch (Fledermaus). Wittrisch.t. 5/43 
“ GERMANIA ” (Franchetti) 
- HVA38 Prologo & Non chiuder. Caruso.t 15/1 
39/6 
9/83 “ GIANNI SCHICCHI ” (Puccini) 
5/43 D614 Mio babbino caro (Boheme). Guedens.s. ss 5/9 
C85 Mio babbino caro (Turandot). Schwarzkopf.s. 6/53 
C2052 My beloved Daddy (Tosca). Joan Hammond.s. 5/43 
6/10 
6/10 “ GIOCONDA ” (Ponchielli) . ; 
9/84 Columbia Complete recording on 19 records. La Scala Company £6. 9. 10 
9/83 H1150 Act 1: Enzo Grimaldo. (Pescatori). Gigli & de Luca 9/83 
9/8h C1359 O monumento. (Forza). Silveri.br. 9/83 
7 H3302 Act 2: Cielo e mar (Africana). Bijorling t. 9/83 
9/83 H12122 Ditto (Turnadot). Lauri-Volpi.t. 9/84 
: H1499 Ditto (Cavalleria). Gigli.t. 9/83 
19/5 HVA29 Ditto (Tosca). Caruso t. 15/1 
9/83 C1253 Stella del marinar (Fedora). Stignani.ms. 9/83 
9/83 H11027 Ditto (Werther). Barbieri.ms. 6/53 
9/83 P30013 L’amo come il fulgor (Adriana). Elmo & Cigna 9/83 
9/83 P11489 Act 3: Dance of the hours (2 sides). Covent Gdn, Orch. 6/10 
9/83 H3901 Act 4: Suicidio (Adriana). Joan Hammond.s. 6/10 
9/83 
9/84 C: Columbia; D: Decca; H: H.M.V.; P: Parlophone 
6/10 
6155) MAIN STORE: 62, New OxrorD STREET, LoNpon, W.C.1. (Langham 6155) 
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MARIA LINKER | 
Late Berlin State Opera 


Voice Production and Full Training for 
GRAND OPERA, CONCERTS, LIEDER RECITALS 
Successes include Proms., Television, Covent Garden 


Write: MARIA LINKER, Studio 19, Wigmore Hall, LONDON, W.1 











Tl ( : FULL DRAMATIC 
She ©) sera _Ochool TRAINING FOR THE 
Principals OPERA STAGE 
JOAN CROSS : ANNE WOOD ee 
c.B.E. 


Gesture: Mime: Speech 


Staff . : —_ 

sic 2 Acting Ensemble 
Vilem Tausky : Maria Fedro Music and Acts anh ” 
Basil Coleman : Archie Harradine Study of Roles 


Limited number of scholarships and bursaries available 


Full particulars from: 
The Opera School Ltd., The De Walden Institute, Charlbert St., London, N.W.8 








The life story of a great singer 


MARJORIE LAWRENCE’S 
autobiography, INTERRUPTED MELODY 


‘The story of her rise to fame, the illness that crippled her, and the strug- 

gle towards recovery with a warmth and liveliness that makes her book 

very easy to read.’ —Times Literary Supplement 
illustrated with photographs, 15s. net 


The Falcon Press, Crown Passage, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 











GABRIELLE SPEYER 


PROFESSOR OF SINGING 


Pupil of LILLI LEHMANN, BERLIN. Technique, Breath, Interpretation, 
Style (Lieder, Oratorio, Opera, etc.). German-Italian method. 





Auditions free 
Thursdays 6.30-8.30 
Or by appointment 


Studios at 


70d Carlton Hill, St John’s Wood, N.W.8. & West End. Phone MAI 6484 




















Published and distributed for the Earl of Harewood by Rolls House Publishing Co. Ltd., 2 Bream 
Buiidings, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 and printed by Skyline Press, 5 Baron Place, London S.E.1 
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H.C. HARRIDGE 


8 MOOR STREET, CAMBRIDGE CIRCUS, W.1. 
TELEPHONE. GER. 7108 


_ If you are thinking of building your own equipment we offer the 
following exclusive lines:— 

Superb Radiogram cabinet 36in. wide by 32in. high by 18in. deep 
designed to hold any motor, auto-changer, amplifier, radio chassis, and 
speaker, with storage space for over 100 records. Price £20. 

Amplifier cabinet 32in. high by 224in. wide by 163in. deep, will hold 
any standard amplifier, motor, pickup, and over 150 records. Price £13 10s. 

Amplifier cabinet as above but speaker fret instead of record storage 
space. Price £12 10s. 

Record cabinets 32in. high by 24in. wide by 16i3in. deep, £12 10s.; 
30in. wide, £14 10s.; 36in. wide, £16 10s. 

Corner baffle 36in. by 24in. by 8in deep éin. thick, £6 15s 

Corner baffle 42in. by 26in., £9 9s. 


All made in any finish or colour. 


Photographs and full details upon request 


Also delivered post free from stock:— 
Rogers Minor Ampifier £11 10s. 
Rogers Baby Amplifier £19 10s. 
Rogers Junior Amplifier £29 10s. 
Quad Amplifier £35 Os. 
Leak Amplifier £40 19s. 


and our usual large stocks of .78 and L.P. records new and used. 


Hours of business:— 


Monday to Friday, 11 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. 
Saturday 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Thursday closed all day. 











the word for Toffee 


Edward Kary + Sons Ltd “The Toffee Goecialists’ of Maidstone s 


- Makers of SupeésKiPeemand Kreemy Toffees, / 
Erupe the toffees/ with the “Kreemy” texture. 
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